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Upon the magic looms of 
the Bell System, tens of mil- 
lions of telephone messages 
are daily woven into a marvel- 
ous fabric, representing the 
countless activities of a busy 
people. 

Day and night, invisible 
"hands shift the shuttles to and 
| fro, weaving the thoughts of 
men ‘women. into a pattern 
which, if it could be seen as a 
_ tapestry, would tell a dramatic 
' story of our business and 
_ social life. 

_ In its -warp and woof would 
' mingle success and failure, 


3 triumph and: tragedy, joy and. 


i tein dollie: deals: 
} _ The weavers are the 70,000 
| Bell operators. Out of sight of 
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the subscribers, these weavers 
of speech sit silently at the 
switchboards, swiftly and skill- | 
fullyinterlacing the cordswhich | 
guide the human voice over | 
the country in all directions. 


Whether a man wants his 
neighbor in town, or some one 
in a far-away state; whether the 
calls come one or ten a minute; 
the work of the operators is 
ever the same— making direct, 
instant communication every- 
where possible. | 


This is Bell Service. Not 
only is it necessary to provide 
the facilities for the weaving 


of speech, but these facilities | 


must be vitalized with the skill | 
and intelligence which, in the 
Bell System, have made Uni- 
versal Service the privilege of 
the millions. 


Make your waste acres pay. Get yearly 
yields from those stump covered fields. Why 
let the dollars. hide under the stumps when the 
whole world offers good prices for American farm 
products. Turn this loss er profits. 
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) Stamping Powder 


will help you clear land—easily—quickly and cheaply. 
Anticipate next year’s demands. Turn the cold, wet 
days of fall into cash. Clear land now and crop it early 
next spring. Du Pont Red Cross Stumping Powder is 
low-freezing and works well up to winter weather. 
Write for Free Handbook of 
Explosives No.. 177 F 
It tells in picture and story how up-to-date farmers 
are increasing yields and profits by using Du Pont 
Red Cross Farm Powder for stumping, sub-soiling, 
ditching, tree planting and many other things, 
E.1L. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
s Wilmington, Delaware « 











), AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Should be on Every Farm—Pays for Itself 
on the First Job and Lasts a Lifetime 

The lenses in the Telescope enable you to see the 

\ cross on the Target a quarter of a mile. This is 8 to 

\ 10 times the distance you can see with the ordinary 


used to 
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loves fo paint g and 
varnish 


**1 love to paint and varnish,” 
writes Mrs. Frank C. Fleck, of 
Broadhead, Wis., and she is only 
one of thousands who feel the 
same way. 

And the Sherwin-Williams 
Company makes a special paint for busy, industrious house- 
keepers like these, who take-a proper pride in the appear- 
ance of their homes... It is called. Sherwin-Williams Family 
Paint and it gives a handsome, durable, washable finish to 
chairs, tables, cupboards, shelves, closet walls and all sorts.of 
furniture and woodwork about the home. It comes all ready 
for use in a great anys colors and is very easy to apply. 


To help you get the: best: results: we: are sending free: to vemdaxe 
- = gs a valuable little booklet 


ABC of nting (Soing to Market 


It gives simple directions, written 
so: that a ean. easily under- 
stand them, for painting, varnish- 
ing, st onl enameling all 
sorts of surfaces:in the house and 
around the farm: Drop us a line 
and we will send you a eopy. 


is @ mighty interesting 
— for: both young = 
and grown-ups. It’s g 

training, too, for anyone 
who: buys: or sells: in. the 
markets, Sent:for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


HERWIN- WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address-all inquiries to 7832 Canat Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ost Proot Cat ba ge Plants 


Frost Proof Early J abbage Plants—best selected—ready now 
— $1.25 per 1,000—5,000 at $1.00 per 1000—10,000:or more 75c. per 000 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT 
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p What Extent Should We Raise 
4 Beef Cattle ? 
%0 WHAT extent should the aver- 
; age Southern farmer produce 
cattle? This is a question which 
ny be answered only within rather 
ade limits, or with many reserva- 
ins. First, lands not cultivated that 
afford sufficient grazing to pro- 
mace good fair growth or that will 
isnish sufficient grazing to pay a 
fofit on cost of fencing and interest 
i the investment in cattle and other 
marges, should be grazed by live- 
k. As to whether this livestock 
ould be beef cattle, dairy cattle or 
éep will depend on the inclination 
n¢ i knowledge of the operator, but 
fieap rough lands are usually more 
able for grazing beef cattle and 
eep than for dairy cattle. When 
p extra labor and knowledge re- 
mired for the keeping of dairy cattle 
© not available, then beef cattle 
puld be kept. If there is grazing 
f more beef cattle than the feeds 
foduced will winter or fatten, then 
ppatock should be sold off in the fall 
pthe number that may be economi- 
ily wintered or fattened on the 
@ds available. That is, to this ex- 
tt it should be a grazing proposi- 
ym. If the number of cattle which 
hy be wintered.or fatténed is suffi- 
tly large, it may be profitable to 
0 wide silage for winter feeding or 
f fattening, if the price of the nec- 
complement of cottonseed 
il is sufficiently low, or if other 
Bap concentrate be produced on 
f place. Except large areas of 
ap lands are avaiicble as a grazing 
position, the raising of beef cattle 
iso a business the Southern farm- 
n hay safely * ‘grow” into rather 
“go” into, especially if it is made 
thief or even the principal effort 
his farming. Idle lands should be 
ihishing grazing to good cattle, but 
‘buying of feeds to feed beef cat- 
as risky. and at best the profits are 
e ain and not large. 


Extent Should the Southern 

mer Engage in Dairying ? 
WHAT extent should the 
puthern farmer engage in dairy- 
F Very few should engage in 
fying as the sole source of income, 
obably none should go into the 
less with the expectation of buy- 
any considerable part of the 
feeds to be used, unless he pos- 
unusual skill and markets are 
Mially favorable. To the extent 
pthe farmer can produce the feeds 
the cows and furnish the neces- 
dabor, the average farm can safe- 
feduce all the good butter, cream 
milk for which there is an avail- 
farket. Good butter can be sold 
anywhere in the South, if 
© business ability is exercised in 
mg it on the market in satisfac- 

condition. 

len a creamery is accessible it is 
safe for the average farmer 
@ke the production of cream a 
line” of more or less import- 
so long as the farm produces 
eds and has the extra labor re- 
In fact, if the feeds are pro- 
On the farm, the dairy knowl- 
Eavailable is used, good cows 
and there is a fair market, there 
Safer or more profitable line of 
for the Southern farmer. Dai- 
@ hard work, but the rewards 
tain, or the business at least 
ff every Southern farmer would 
best feeds and milk a few 
and could sell the cream to a 
ry, there would be more mon- 





ey to spend and more fertile soils, 
and larger crops would surely follow. 

I am not advising every farmer to 
go into the dairy business, but I do 
state that. milking a few dairy cows, 
fed on the products of the farm is a 
safe business for any farmer to 
“grow” into. Only specialists of dem- 
ofistrated ability should make dairy 
products the chief or sole sales crop 
of the farm, but practically all -will 
find the milking of a few cows profit- 
able if feeds are grown on the farm 
and there is a market suitable for 
cream or other products. 

As our lands become more valuable 
and the demands for food products 
greater, dairy cattle will increase in 
numbers and importance as compar- 
ed with beef cattle and probably also 
as compared, with all other kinds of 
livestock. 

There is one important considera- 
tion which is always associated with 
the dairy business in the South. 
While the dairy farmer may or may 
not claim to be making money, I have 
found it almost invariably a fact that 
if he has been making dairying any 
considerable part of his farming op- 
erations for as many as five years, he 
is growing larger, much larger, crops 
per acre than his neighbors who are 
not dairying or who are pursuing the 
one-crop system of farming so com- 
mon in the South, 





LIVESTOCK MARKETS FOR THE 
SOUTH 


minal 


The Real Solution of the one 
Problem Must Come Through Co- 
Speration in Carlot Shipments 


READER fiving about 75 mites 

from Memphis, Tenn., asks us 

to “boost” the establishing of a 
packing house in that city. The rea- 
son expressed for this request is that 
such a packing house would furnish a 
market for the livestock produced in 
his section, or in the country sur- 
rounding Memphis. 

The question of markets for live- 
stock is one of great importance. In 
fact, it is’ of such vital importance 
that it is really dangerous for the 
popularity of any writer to tell the 
facts regarding the difficulties involv- 
ed. Because he has advised the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer to go 
slow about investing in small local 
packing houses and has felt it his 
duty to warn the over-enthusiastic 
that such ventures have generally 
failed, the writer has been accused of 
being in the pay of the large packers. 
We have tried to make our position 
clear, and we challenge any one to 
refute the facts that these small pack- 
ing houses have generally failed to 
afford a suitable market for livestock 
or to prove profitable to the local in- 
vestors. 

But the question is one that will 
not down, and again we wish to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the more impor- 
tant points of interest involved in the 
proposition. 

First, to afford any of the benefits 
claimed to come from such small lo- 
cal packing houses they must be stc- 
cessful. They must continue to op- 
erate on a basis that will enable them 
to pay such prices for the livestoek 
as will yield the producer or selier, at 
least as much as he can obtain, net, 
on the other markets available. The 
question of the’ successful operation 
of such small local plants is, there- 
fore, one of basic importance, 

If there is a demand for these pack- 
ing houses, why are they not built? 
The answer generally given is that 


the large packers, or those able to 
build and operate them, do not want 
io encoufage the production of more 
livestock in the South, because such 
production would. cut off markets 
which now take a large part of their 
products. That there is something in 
this view would appear from the fact 
that such a position was recently 
taken by a large packing concern re- 
garding another movement looking to 
the increasing of livestock production 
in the South, but it is not likely that 
such motives are those which have 
been most potent in preventing the 
establishing of packing houses in the 
South. 


Competition That Is Hard to Meet 


But whether this is or is not the rea- 
son why the large packers are not 
anxious to encourage the building of 
small local packing plants in the 
South, it follows that if independent 
packing houses are established they 
must meet the competition of the 
large packers, and this is no small 
matter in determining the success or 
failure of such plants. 

The large packers in competition 
with such small local pfants have the 
advantages of large capital, large 
credit in operating their business, 
large and most efficient plants and 
equipment and local selling and hand- 
ling facilities in practically all cities 
and towns of any considerable size. 
For instance, in thé city of Memphis 
there are several plants owned by the 
large packers that are well equipped 
for handling freshand cured meats and 
all other meat products. If, as is claim- 
ed, they are unfriendly totheestablish- 
ment of local packing plants, they can 
withtheir facilities and by being able 
toextendcredit tothelocal butchers or 
dealers give such competition as to 
make the successful operation of the 
small local packing house very nearly 
impossible. It is claimed, whether 
truthfully or not, that this is one of 
the causes of so many failures of 
small packing plants wherever they 
have been started in the South. 

A second cause of failure, and one 
which has probably been more effec- 
tive than ali others, is the lack of 
livestock at fair prices and within a 
reasonable distance to keep such lo- 
cal plants running. While this is'a 
local question which can only be de- 
termined by a knowledge of the num- 
ber of animals which can be indnced 
to market at the point where the 
plant is located, it is safe to state 
that the least number of animals 
which will be required to economi- 
cally operate a plant is much larger 
than most people suppose. It is also 
equally true that the equipment costs 
more and the capital on which to do 
business is larger than generally sup- 
posed by those not familiar with the 
business. 

If there are any localities in the 
Eastern or middle Southern states 
which can command sufficient live- 
stock to keep an efficient packing 
plant economically employed the fact 
has yet to be demonstrated. That 
there may be such, if the business is 
well managed and the concern has 
large credit or capital, we do not 
doubt; but at most these locations are 
few and the business extra hazardous 
under present conditions. 


Good Markets a Primary Requirement 


Sed assuming that a small local 
packing plant is well managed and 
that it is able to continue in business, 
past experience is disappointing in 
relation to the market afforded for 
local livestock producers. 

The shipper of livestock rarely gets 


‘as much as he hoped for, and when 


this occurs on a market where there 
is little or no competition the seller is 
apt to lay the blame for his failure 
to get what he expected to the lack of 
competitive buyers. It matters not 


whether this is the true reason or not, 
the shipper assumes that it is, and 
next time tries another market. It is, 
therefore, difficult to establish a local — 
market that will prove satisfactory to - 
the sellers. In fact, the ability to ship 2 
livestock to some other market, or 
active competition, is essential to ei 
maintenance of a local market. 

The question is, therefore, such a 
complicated one that although its im- 
portance to the development of the 
livestock industry of the South isso 
great, its. solution can only come 
through a slow development anda full 
knowledge of all the facts involved. 

The facts seem to be that the com- 
petition of the large packers, the scar- 
city of livestock in the South, and the 
large capital and special knowledge 
of the business required will retard 
the building of local packing plants, 
and make their successful operation 
difficult. 

In view of these facts, it seems to us 
that the orgamzation of local ship- 
ping clubs, or the coéperative mar- 
keting of livestock through a local 
organization of producers, or through 
a local buyer or shipper, offers the 
most promising early solution of the 
difficulties. 

There is no part of the South so far 
from some established, competitive 
market as to make shippingin carlots 
impracticable, and in the opinion of 
the writer the South must ship quite 
largely to these markets while devel- 
oping her livestock production and 
establishing local markets. Packing 
houses. will not entirely solve the 
market question, even if successful, 
and if unsuccessful they will retard 
the development of the industry and 
the growth of local markets. 


Coédperation Among Growers the 
“ Selution 
E WISH conditions justified the 
building of packing plants in all 
cities of the South with a population, 
say of 25,000; but we are convinced 
that such is not the case. Moreover, 
this erroneous idea that such packing 
houses are absolutely essential to. the 
successful marketing of the livestock 
produced in the South and to the 
growth of the livestock industry is 
likely to make progress more slow 
along those lines which promise more 
effective and prompt relief. Local co- 
Gperation, either tor shipping, or for 
local buying and shipping is the only 
solution we can see for the near fu- 
ture. If some local merchant, or or- 
ganization of local merchants, will 
not supply the facilities for market- 
ing the livestock produced in a com- 
munity, then the farmers must codp- 
erate to do so. It is the duty of the 
merchant to furnish these marketing 
facilities. No middleman has a right 
to exist unless he furnishes the sere 
vices required by. the producers and 
consumers-at a fair price. The tocal 
merchants of any town have no right 
to do the merchandizing of the coms 
munity unless they will do the kind of 
merchandizing required by that com- 
munity. If the merchants of a com- 
munity claim the right to sell to the 
farmers they should also buy from 
the farmers, if that seryice is de- 
manded. But if the merchants who 
sell to the consumers will not buy 
from the producers, then the produc- 
ers must codperate to do their own 
selling or must induce merchants to 
come in who will buy and serve the 
needs of the community. 

If the merchants of the South are 
as wise as we believe they are they 
will, with proper encouragement from 
their farmer customers, furnish the 
marketing facilities needed by their 
respective communities. At least, we 
believe the only practical and early 
solution of the question of local 
livestock markets must come through 
coéperation in carlot shipments to the 
markets already established. 

















What Farmers ‘Want .to,Know 
ny w. F. Massey 





Sweet Potatoes Rotting 


= HAT is the cause of sweet po- 
tatoes rotting in the patch?” 
Sweet potatoes rot. because they 
get infected with the disease known 
as black rot. To keep rid of it never 
bed twice in same bed, and always 
bed clean, sound potatoes. 





Contents of Corn Crib 


‘““T HAVE built a corn crib, 7x16x10 

feet, and wish that you would 
kindly tell me how many barrels it 
will hold. Have had several people 
to figure it out, and they all differ as 
to the contents.” 

Counting two and one-half cubic 
feet to the bushel and the crib con- 
taining 1,120 cubic feet, it will hold 
448 bushels, or 88 and four-fifths bar- 
rels of five bushels. 


Killing Grasshoppers 

a | HAVE a plot of land which I 

have been using for a garden, but 
the grasshoppers have got so numer- 
ous that they eat up most of the veg- 
etables. Would it be wise to use the 
same plot again, or how could I de- 
stroy the hoppers?” 

Moving the garden to another plot 
of ground would not have any effect 
on the grasshoppers as they fly all 
around. Better spray the plants with 
lead arsenate, 1 pound of paste in 25 
gallons of water. You can kill most 
of the hoppers. 








Pocket Gophers 


ROM Florida: “Can you tell me 

how to destroy the pocket goph- 
ers known here as salamanders? I 
have two acres of young trees, and 
the gophers are considerable trou- 
ble.” 

The Florida gopher (Geomys triza) 
is a larger animal than the Western 
gopher, and being strictly a vegetable 
eater will often do much damage to 
the roots of young trees. I think 
that the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington has issued a bulletin 
on the destruction of the gophers 
and prairie dogs in the West, and the 
same will apply to your animals. I 
would suggest using in their holes, 
vegetables treated with strychnine, 
or what is sold as Rough-on-Rats 
will answer. Why they call them sal- 
amanders is odd, for the name is us- 
ually applied to the water newt with 
a lizard-like tail. 





Pruning Raspberries 


q PLEASE give me directions for 
pruning my red raspberries. My 
plants were set a year ago, and have 
vines eight or more feet tall. Also tell 
me how to treat the small cormlets 
that grow on the base of my gladiolus 
bulbs. They made no new large 
bulbs, but many very small ones.” 
You should have pinched the canes 
off the raspberries last summer when 
they were four or five feet tall. This 
would have made them grow bushy 
and fruit better. You can shorten the 
canes in the spring, and after fruiting 
cut out the old canes to the ground, 
and then pinch the new canes when 
about four to five feet tall. Only al- 
low three canes to grow in the hill 
and keep all other suckers hoed out. 
The little cormlets on the gladiolus 
bulbs can be cleaned off now. Break 
the bulbs from the old exhausted 
corm, which is no longer of value. 
Then prepare the soil well and sow 
the little cormlets now in furrows 
about four inches deep. They will 
grow all right in spring. Gladiolus 
bulbs or corms are hardy enough to 
stand the winter with you if planted 
deep. I grow thousands of them, and 
have a great many volunteer ones in 
the spring from bulbs that were miss- 


ed in digging. We take them up in 
the fall for the purpose of dividing 
and keep the large corms in the cellar 
where it is cool and dry. Then in 
spring I plant some in succession till 
July so as to have the flowers come 
on through a longer season than if all 
were planted in the spring. 





What Is Needed 


‘T HAVE four acres of sandy soil 
with yellow clay subsoil. It has 
had some lot manure and a little fer- 
tilizer. It makes big stalks of corn 
and rank peavines but no peas and 
many barren stalks of corn. I plant- 
ed corn the first of May and peas in 
dark nights of June. Planted butter 
beans with same results, vines and no 
beans, the pods dropping off.” 
Evidently the land has a fair supply 
of nitrogen to make the rank growth, 
but needs more phosphate to make 
the grain. You say that you intend 
to plant Irish potatoes in January. 
These need liberal fertilization, es- 
pecially in phosphorus and potash. 
But it has been decided by the sta- 


that this and the Kudzu have very 
considerable value as forage plants 





Diseased Turnips 
“M* TURNIP tops are full of 
brown spots which deaden the 
leaf, and soon the turnips begin to 
rot. They were fertilized with stable 
manure and 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. What is the trouble?” 

It would be mere guesswork for me 
to say what the trouble is. It may 
be the same Fusarium disease that 
attacks cabbage. The best way in all 
such cases, as I have heretofore ad- 
vised, is to send specimens to your 
experiment station for study and 
suggestions as to prevention. The ex- 
periment stations are for the purpose 
of helping the farmers of the state, 
and they have the microscopes and 
laboratories and the men for the 
study. of these plant diseases, and 
they are the ones to help you. Your 
station is at Clemson College, S. C. 
Every farmer should get in touch 
with his state experiment station, 
and they will find that they are al- 
ways ready to help. 





Bitter Turnips 


**T HAVE some rutabagas that are 

bitter when cooked. They were 
sown on a new garden spot where to- 
bacco has been grown for three years. 





what has paid you best. 


an 


legumes. 


they are out of the way. 


making crops. 
housed. 
of high-priced corn. 


been attended to. 





TWELVE THINGS TO DO IN DECEMBER 


1. Take an inventory of what you have done during the year, and ascertain 
2. Carefully map out your work for 1916, arranging your cropping systems 
rotations so as to provide for food and feed and soil fertility. 
. 3. Terrace the hillsides that are likely to wash, and drain the wet lands. 

4. Sow rye on all lands where you have been unable to plant oats or winter 


5. Tackle the stumps every chance you get, never letting up on the job until 


6. Repair the fences and build new ones where needed. 
7. Clean up the brush thickets and brier patches and put them to work 


8. Keep an eye on the livestock and see to it that they are properly fed and 
9. Watch the fattening hogs and kill them before they “eat their heads off” 
10. Set out fruit and shade trees and flowers if this work has not already 
11. Keep an eye on the stored cotton and seed and see that they do not rot. 


12. Make the long winter evenings pleasant and instructive by providing the 
family with plenty of wholesome reading matter. 








tions in your state that potash is not 
especially needed. For the potatoes I 
would mix a fertilizer one-third cot- 
tonseed meal and two-thirds 16 per 
cent acid phosphate. This will give 
you an excess of phosphoric acid in 
the mixture, but the cottonseed meal 
will furnish a small amount of pot- 
ash, and if you use this in the fur- 
rows at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre 
I think you will make potatoes. The 
acid phosphate alone, used on peas at 
the rate of 300 to 400 pounds an acre, 
will result in your getting peas. 





Jack Bean 


**T AM sending a plant the name of 
which I wish, and its value as a 
forage plant.” 


The plant is Canavallia ensiformis, 
commonly called Jack Bean. Investi- 
gations at the Southern stations have 
shown that it has very little feeding 
value. I have had this year a variety 
of it which makes a rank climber and 
immense pods. This one is useful 
as a porch climber, but neither of 
them is of value for forage. 

Another friend writes that the 
Mung bean of which I have recently 
written is Faciola radiata, and he 
considers it better than cowpeas. I 
suppose that he means Phaseolus, for 
there is no genus called Faciola. The 
Mung bean is doubtless either a, 
Phaseolus of a Vigna. I referred it 
to the botanist of the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, but he 
has never given me a reply. I think 


They are the largest and finest look- 
ing I have ever grown. Will they get 
sweet when put up for the winter? If 
you can tell me how to sweeten them 
when they are cooked I shall be 
thankful.” 

There is something of a bitter prin- 
ciple in all turnips, and it develops 
more in some seasons than others. 
The same seed in a different season 
may make perfectly sweet turnips. 
When the bitter principle is so well 
developed I do not think there is any 
treatment that can clear it out. You 
might try soaking the rutabagas after 
preparing for cooking in salt water 
over night, and changing it to fresh 
water in the morning till time to 
cook. If this has any effect I would 
like to know it. 





Peonies and Lilacs 


eee Mississippi: “Please tell me 
4 what is the matter with my peon- 
ies. They come up beautifully in 
spring, and sometimes a number of 
buds are formed and perhaps one or 
two will bloom. I have also an old 
lilac which never blooms. Another 
lilac I have is said to bloom twice a 
year. It is a large bush, and has but 
a few small blooms on it in spring. I 
have some tuberoses in the same 
yard which never bloom. Please tell 
me what to do.” 

You would have to move North to 
have much success with the peonies 
and the lilacs. They never do much 
at blooming in the South. The peony 
will do best in a heavy clay soil and 
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on the north side of the house whe 
it will not get too much sun. Then j 
the roots are planted too deep the 
will not ‘bloom well anywhere. T 
crown of the roots should be not over 
two inches from the surface. Lilagg 
never bloom in the South as they qd 
in the North. If they are grafted og 
privet roots they will bloom bette 
than on their own roots. 

If you leave the tuberose bulbs 
the ground all winter they will groy 
in spring, but will not-bloom because 
the winter will destroy the bloss 
buds. A tuberose bulb never blooms 
but once. Then we take them up ip 
the fall and cure them well and keep. 
in a warm dry place, and in spring 
strip off the small offsets and ‘plant 
them to make blooming bulbs for apn. 
other season. These are taken up 
and very carefully cured, and the o 
sets they make are used for growi 
more bulbs, and the main bulb jg 
planted for blooming. If properly — 
treated there is no difficulty in get. 
ting bloom on the tuberose. But you 
will never get much bloom on peon- 
ies or lilacs in the South. We can 
grow crape myrtles that cannot 
grown North, and they are prettier 


and bloom longer than lilacs, and we © 


can grow double-flowered pomegran 

ates and Chinese azaleas which they 
cannot grow North, and we had bet. 
ter leave the other things for the 
Northern people and grow the things 
that suit our climate. ee 





Sporting Sweet Potatoes . ~ 


‘““QOME time ago you wrote me that ~ 
sweet potatoes would not crosg 

in North Carolina. I send you today 
two different kinds of potatoes that 
are growing on one stem. I would 
like to know if it does not look like 
a case of crossing.” f 

No, it does not look like crossing at 
all. As I have explained, the only 
way to cross plants is by using the 
pollen of.the flower of one variety on 
the pistil of another and in this way 
getting seed that are crossed, and- 
from these seed growing a cross-bred 
plant. Now as the sweet potato does 
not bloom and make seed in North 


‘Carolina, it is. not possible to make 


the cross. } : 

But many plants will often sport — 
or make variations from the normal 
character of the plant, and no one 


has ever discovered the reason for- 


these so-called “sports.” They o¢ 
cur in all sorts of plants. Many years 7 
ago the Rev. Mr. Sprunt had a rose 
bush in his garden in Kenansville, N. 
C. It was the old Safrano rose, 
which is a buff-colored rose, ~All at 
once one branch of the bush changed — 
the color of its buds, and made roses 
of a pale lemon color. This branch 
was propagated and has retained its 
color, and is known as the Isabella 
Sprunt. It has all the habit of the 
original Safrano, but a different col-” 
ored bud. This was simply a sport or 
bud variation, and the same is the 
case with your sweet potato. Many 
years ago in a hill of the Yellow 
Nansemond sweet potato one potato 
took on a red skin, and it has kept 
that way and is known as the red 
Nansemond. It is the same as the 
Yellow Nansemond, except that it 
has a red skin. There was no cross 
ing of any sort, but simply a bud vae 
riation. 

In many of our flowers we have 
different varieties that have origifi« 
ated in this way and have been prop- 
agated as new varieties. Florists ar 
always on the lookout for th 
sports as a start for a new variety, © 
and they never think of calling them 
crosses. I have grown sweet pota 
toes from crossed seed, but the v= 
was made in south Florida, where 
sweet potato will bloom and ripem 
seed. But no cross can ever be made = 
in a sweet potato patch in North 
Carolina, since we do not get 
flowers to make the cross. I have 
seen flewers on sweet potatoes, but 
not early enough to make seéd 
that only on one variety, while 
would take two varieties to make 
cross. f 
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HOW. TO KNOW-A GOOD BEEF ANIMAL 


Learning to Judge Cattle Is an Art That Must Largely Be Acquir- 
ed by Experience—Three Essential Points That Must not Be 


Overlooked 





By Prof. C. A. Willson 


IS not the purpose of this short 
[ere to teach the reader a few 
rules by. which he may~consider 
“himself an infallible judge in the se- 
4ection of beef animals of the very 
pest type. Stock judging isan art, 
snot a science. One could as well ex- 
éct to be able to train oneself to be- 
come a great painter or a great musi- 
eian without the close personal im- 
gtruction of some critic of art or mu- 
gic as to expect to become an excel- 
Jent judge of what is correct form in 
rm animals without the close per- 
nal criticism of some expert stock 
qudge. One cannot learn to become 
san excellent judge of livestock 
through a correspondence course or 
hrough articles written on the sub- 
ject. One may learn a few of the un- 
erlying principles of stock judging, 
“just as one may learn the underlying 
principles of painting, but it is only 
through the application of these prin- 
ples that one actually learns to judge 
‘jivestock or to paint. 

One of the first principles then in 
Jearning how to know a good type of 
“beef animal is to make comparisons 
of beef animals as often as the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. The young 
man who wishes to engage in the 
livestock business should visit the 
farge markets as often as possible 
and study there the types of animals 
that command the top prices on the 
“market. There is mo better way than 
for the feeder to follow his own cat- 
‘tle to the market, even though he 
sells them to a local drover, and see 
and learn how they grade with the 
cattle sold there from other sections. 
“He can afford to make the trip the 
one vacation trip of the year. The 
-knowledge that one wilt gain in see- 
“mg one’s own cattle marketed will be 
much more impressive than any that 
‘may be gained from books or articles 
‘on the subject. 


Learn What the Market Wants 


ly IS well, however, that one know 
the underlying principles that gov- 
ern the selection of beef animals be- 
fore attempting to make such select- 
dons, for by so doing the advancement 
made in the art of judging will be 
much more rapid. The first and most 
important step is to build up a type 
or ideal in one’s mind of a beef ani- 
mal that will best meet the market 
‘demands. 

The market has but one ideal type 
of beef animal, although it is true 
that there are several breeds of beef 
animals that have types that are dis- 
tinctive to each breed. These differ- 
efices in type, however, 


Unless the animal ss aeep of body 
it will not have good capacity for 
the consumption of feed, nor will 
it have plenty of heart and lung ca- 
pacity; which are mecessary for a 
strong constitution. Stand a few feet 
to one ‘side of the animal and note 
whether or not the animal is very 
deep through the rib and middle. If 
it is shallow in the rib it will appear 
to be tucked in the flank and long in 
the leg. Deep-ribbed animals are us- 
ually short-legged, or appear to be. 
Animals with deep bodies will con- 
sume large amounts of feed with good 
appetites, and will make economical 
gains. Shallow-ribbed animals will 
have delicate appetites and will not 
consume sufficient amounts of feed to 
make economical gains. Animals that 
are deep of body usually have parallel 


good condition and ready for ‘the 
market, the flesh shall be laid on ev- 
enly, for fat that is put-on in rolls 
must be trimmed away when the 
meat sells over the block. An animal 
that is smooth will be cylindrical in 
type, with the,points well covered and 
not showing. Such an animal will be 
said to be of good quality. 

The third important point is that 
the animal have a thick, mellow layer 
of -natural flesh. We mean by this 
_that the animal shall have a good 
covering of lean meat, for that is the 
basis of consideration that makes the 
beef animal better for meat purposes 
than the extreme type of dairy ani- 
mal, such as the Jersey or the scrub 
steer. The Jersey steer or the scrub 
steer may get fat, but there will be 
but little covering of flesh over the 
rib and loim or on the hindquarter. 
The covering of natural flesh then is 
what makes the chief difference be- 
tween the-beef steer and the dairy 
steer or scrub steer. In the beef ani- 
mal that is in medium condition this 
covering should have the appearance 
of being mellow and thick. The beef 














A GOOD FEEDER STEER (LEFT) AND A POOR ONE (RIGHT) 


top and bottom lines, which are es- 
sential in the selection of a good type 
of beef animal. 

The second most important point is 
smoothness. By smoothness we mean 
that there shall be no rough, project- 
ing points, such as prominent hook 
points, prominent shoulder points, 
prominent thurls or pin bones, nor 
coarseness about the tail head. The 
ribs shall be smooth and evenly cov- 
ered, and the- back shall be even. If 
an animal is not smooth it will not 
take on an even covering of flesh in 
the region of valuable parts of the 
carcass. If the shoulder points are 
smooth there will not be prominence 
and over-development of the fore- 
quarters as compared with the hind- 
quarters. The meat on the forequar- 
ters is less valuable than that of the 
hindquarters. The bones shall be 
smooth and neat. If the animal is in 


judge would say that they should 
look “sappy.” Steers or bulls that 
have not this covering of natural flesh 
when thin will not have it when fin- 
ished. Only practice in judging will 
teach the beginner what is a good 
covering of natural flesh. Only steers 
of good quality have a thick, mellow 
covering of natural flesh. An animal 
that has a good covering of natural 
flesh will usually have the appearance 
of having a good spring of rib, which 
is essential. 

Some of the older drovers have 
learned to know when an animal has 
a good covering of natural flesh by 
observing the covering of flesh on the 
jaw or by the width of the hock joint. 
They say that when there is a good 
covering of flesh on the jaw and the 
steer has a wide, well covered hock 
he will finish out well with a good 
covering of flesh over the other parts 
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of the body. This is a very good rule, 
and may aid the beginner greatly in 
learning to determine this important 
point in the unfinished animal. It may 
be observed, however, that whenever 
a steer is deep in the twist and hind- 
quarter that he will have a good wide 
hock with a meaty appearance. 

All other points that do not come 
under the above three divisions to be 
observed in the selection of a beef an- 
imal are of minor consideration, un- 
less it is that we lay especial stress 
upon the strength of back. Do not 
ever select an animal for breeding 
purposes that is down in the back or, 
to put it another way, is not straight 
and strong in the back. If all other 
points mentioned above are good it 
may be pardonable in a steer, but not 
in an animal for breeding purposes. It 
indicates weakness of constitution 
and nervous organization. Also such 
an animal will not be likely to cover 
well along the back in the region of 
the valuable cuts of prime of rib and 
loin. 

Not every one who wishes to can 
become a judge of a good type of beef 
animal, any more than can every 
one who wishes to become a first- 
class artist. A safe rule for every 
farmer to be guided by is to use only 
pure-bred bulls, for animals of this 
class have been developed for centur- 
ies by men who.are artists in the se- 
lection and the breeding of beef ani- 
mals. The man who always uses a 
pure-bred bull at the head of his 
grade herd will always have beef an- 
imals of good beef,type, whether or 
not he become an expert in the judg- 
ing of what makes for good type. 


Changing from All Cotton to Live- 
stock 


UR livestock have increased to 
such an extent that our farming 
methods have been revolutionized. 
Qur cotton acreage was gradually cut 
down, and “S year it was eliminated 





altogether. Only a limited amount of 
cotton will be planted next year, for 
the greater part of our land is now 
required for corn, hay an pasture. 
During the past six years we have 
made more clear money than if we 
had been following the “cotton only” 
system, and at the same time the 
farm has doubled in value. But it is 
necessary to be on the job every day 
in the week for twelve months in the 
year, and the stockman should take 
as his motto: “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of success.” 
W. M. PRESLEY & SON. 
Coldwater, Miss. 





Suggestions for Feeding Silage 
HEN the time comes for feeding 


silage, the top layer should be 
removed until that part which has 





are only slight in de- . 


gree, and therefore do 
not affect the. useful- 
mess of each breed for 
‘beef purposes, The 
writer will not attempt 
to describe the differ- 
‘ences in type of the 
‘breeds of beef animals, 
but rather to give the 
essential characterist- 
ics in the selection of 
beef animals that are 
in thin to medium con- 
dition. 

The beef animal ideal 
“May be described in 
‘one brief sentence. The 
-ideal beef animal is 
deep, smooth, and cov- 
ered with a thick, mel- 

“low layer of natural 
< These are the 
‘three main essentials 
‘in the selection of ani- 
mals of good type. Al 
Most all other essen- 
tial points will fall un- 
der these three main 
ions. 
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molded is taken off. 
This usually extends 
several inches below 
the surface. At least 
two inches of silage 
should be fed each 
day im order to prevent 
the formation of mold. 
The surface should be 
kept level and even on 
top to expose the 
smallest surface possi- 
ble to the air. Only 
enough silage for one 
feeding should be 
thrown down the chute 
at a time as it will 
soon dry if not fed at 
once. 

The average amount 
of silage to feed a 
dairy cow is about 30 
pounds per day, while 
a beef animal will con- 
sume one-third more 
or possibly a greater 
amount. ft will not 
hurt to feed her all 
that she will consume 
if it is good and fed 








The most import- 
>@nt of these is depth. 


FINE TYPES OF 


BEEF ANIMALS 


Shorthorns on Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tennessee 


regularly—C. H. Sta- 
ples, Dairy Specialist, 
La. State University. 
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SHEEP FOR THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


When Rightly Handled Sheep May Be Made a Source of Very Con- 
siderable Income—Some Points on Caring for the Flock, Feeding, 
Breeding, and Protection From Dogs 





By Prof. R. S. Curtis 


R. Farmer; how many hours of 
f toil: do you put.in to chop out 
your cotton, to cure. your to- 
_ bacco,.or make your crop.of peanuts 
_and. save them?:>»Yes, these -are all 
_money-making crops: and all good 


- crops if rightfully. grown in rotation, - 


but. how. many -idle, acres haye you 
-whijch could. be sowed ina cover. or 
- catch crop and which could be used to 


. grow sheep and:lambs,,and bring in a- 


profit, like.a substantial sum_of money 

-in.-the. bank drawing you 6 per cent 
interest? 
will do; only they. will bring you a 
. greater rate’ of interest it they are 
‘ properly handled. 

I really believe that a great many 
_ farmers ‘realize the wonderful possi- 
bilities in growing. sheep, but the 
‘trouble is: they expect the sheep to 
- care for -himself.. As proof ot this, 
- if you will.trace the reports of the 
-loss. of sheep by dogs you will find 
that 85 to 90 per cent of these reports 
come from flocks where they are giv- 
_en free range day and night. Go to 
.the most successful -sheep-producing 
. States, and you will find dogs are 
prevalent, but the sheep are given the 
protection which they need and must 
. have to make sheep growing success- 
- ful, . 

Quoting from a United States bul- 
letin, the writer finds the following 
statement: “With few exceptions the 
present state dog laws are ineffective 

‘and fail in their purpose either to 
protect the flocks or to compensate 
the owners for sheep when killed. It 
“is very true that in some states laws 
are adequate and would afford pro- 
‘tection if enforced, but in most of 
them it has been almost if not wholly 
impossible to enforce them.” 

In the face of this statement, why 
/are’ many ‘farmers: making sheep 
growing profitable? Because they 
‘réalize the value of sheep in dollars 
and cents and their immense practi- 
cal value in fertilizing and keeping 
the farm free from obnoxious weeds 
and in furnishing wholesome meat 
during the warm summer months. If 
sheep will do this, they are worth 
good care and treatment. The care of 
a flock means the «utilization of odd 
hours often wholly. wasted and pro- 
tection from the dogs and from stom- 
ach worms. Both of these latter prob- 
lems can be handled in a thoroughly 
practicable manner. 

The success of the sheep business 
_in the South depends wholly on the 
production of lambs, wool and the 
proper marketing of these products. 
In the North and West ‘there is an- 
other phase to the sheep business and 
that is the production of lambs which 
are castrated and sold on the market 
as. wethers the following ~season, 
along with the female discards from 
the flock, This means that the lambs 
are kept through one entire summer. 
This plan of sheep husbandry is not 
possible in the South, for the long 
warm summer season is favorable to 
the development of stomach worms, 
which are. especially injurious to 





This is. just .what sheep . 


lambs and not to mature breeding 
sheep, if. given any. reasonable kind 
of .care. and treatment. And then 
lambs bring a good price, the- New 
York markets often quoting as high 
as 12 to. 12% cents per pound gross 


for. prime lambs, and. ‘the supply is - 
‘limited. The writer has always main- 


tained that the ‘upper. South’ espec- 
ially is-the most favorably located’ of 
any: section of the country to ‘good 
markets. Farmers need to know this 
and get in the proper’trade channels, 
and: it is simple to market livéstoek 
in New: York. 


How Many Sheep to Keep 


HEEP husbandry may be divided 

into two broad divisions, range 
husbandry and farm flock husbandry, 
the latter being generally adapted to 
the South. Only enough sheep 
should be kept by the average farmer 
to. utilize the service of one ram, and 
graze the cover and catch crops and 
waste pasture spots, many farms hav- 
ing enough waste or unused pasture 
land to carry a flock of 40 ewes. This 
is about the right number, requiring 
only a moderate amount of pasture 
and a very small expense for buildings 
and other equipment. The risk from 
sheep disease is also reduced to a 
minimum under these conditions. 

Sheep do require somewhat differ- 
ent management from other farm 
animals, but when these details are 
once mastered the keeping of-a few 
sheep is simple. The first and most 
important point. in maintaining a 
flock safely and economically is topro- 
vide plenty of pasture land both sum- 
mer and winter:: Temporary pasture 
crops are best, as this is one solution 
of keeping stomach worms out of the 
lambs, A-permanent pasture may be 
provided for the ewes,. but it will be 
better if the lambs are maintained on 
some such crops as rye, oats, rape, 
Canada field peas and other similar 
pasture crops. 

During the winter corn silage 
should be used as much as possible. 
It is one of the cheapést wintering 
feeds and will keep the ewes in a 
good condition for lambing. Provis- 
ion should be made so that grain 
need not be used in large quantities. 
A little shotld be given during the 
breeding and suckling season. A 
flock should practically be maintain- 
ed on the pastures and the catch or 
cover crops of the farm, with the ad- 
dition of a small amount of grain dur- 
ing the periods mentioned. 


Breeding the Ewes 


T IS of fundamental importance in 

sheep growing for the farmer to 
learn that early lambs bring much the 
highest prices, and the risk is much 
less, as stomach worms do very little 
damage before June or July A flock 
properly managed can be bred and 
the lambs disposed of before this 
time unless it is in the colder moun- 
tain parts of the South, where stom- 
ach worms are not as great a hind- 
rance. The ram _ should be turned 
with the ewes in the cool of the even- 


ing and taken out in the morning be- 
fore the ewes go out to pasture. The 
ram can then care for a larger flock, 
and the ewes will breed much more 
regularly.. Ewes ordinarily breed dur- 
ing. September and October, but by 
properly caring for them they'can be 
made to conceive during July and Au- 
gust, thus bringing the lambs in De- 
cember and January and making’ it 
possible to market them during May 
and June. Breed ewes early and push 
the lambs for May and June markets 
which. are almost always the best, 
there being a greater demand, and us- 
ually much’ higher prices prevailing. 


Protection From Dogs 


if Bees word sheep always brings up 
the dog question. 

the fear of the dog has done more ac- 
tual damage than the dog himself. 
The writer is aware that the dog is a 
menace to the industry, but there is 
a remedy. Loss by dogs usually oc- 
curs at night, when the dog can prowl 
around without being noticed and af- 
ter doing the damage slink away un- 


discovered. The remedy for this is a’ 


small enclosure, not necessarily over 
40 to 60 feet, surrounded by a wire 














THE WOOL FROM A GOOD HIGH-GRADE 
SHEEP IS WORTH AT LEAST $2 A YEAR 
fence which a dog can neither go un- 
der, through nor over. This is made 
by setting posts 9% feet long 6% feet 
above the ground, on which is first 
placed a hog barbed wire close to the 
ground, Above this should be placed 
a 54-inch woven wire fence, with hor- 
izontal wire three inches apart at 
bottom and not more than six apart 
at the top. Three strands of hog 
barbed wire should then be placed on 
top, five to six inches apart. This will 
make a fence six feet and three 
inches high which will afford sure 
protection from dogs. The fence 
should not be placed near buildings 
or other structures to which dogs 
may gain access and then jump into 
the corral. If the sheep are placed in 
this at night they will not only be 
safe, but remain healthy as they do 
not need shelter except in stormy 
weather. The manure also thus col- 
lected is a valuable asset to the farm. 

A flock of forty ewes and a pure- 
bred ram will cost about as _ fol- 
lows: 


One mutton ram 
Forty grade ewes 


EE BA RA ao Tee CN ie ES Fast $265.00 


Unfortunately - 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


Just such an investment was mag 
on the Edgecombe test farm last yea 
and the lambs were slaughtered an 
sold for an average of about $7.59 | 
each on the home market. The first 
crops of lambs more than paid for the 
original cost of the ewes. Aside from” 
the lambs slaughtered, ten of the best. 
ewe lambs were-retained to add to 
the breeding flock next year. While 
this represents. only a portion of the © 
lambs grown,-it is largely clear prof. 
it, these lambs ‘ having practicaf 
made their way on bur. clover, an ex. 
cellent sheep grazing: crop for the © 
Southern: states: --*:: ‘ 

The sticces$of sheep on the farm jg 
dependent on. the ‘size- of the flog 
provision for pasture‘and eatly breed. 
ing, early lambing, and. prompt ‘ma 
keting. The South is admirably adap- 
ted to providing all of these funda. 
mentals,. and will: bé = successful : 
sheep growing to an extent depend. 
ing on carrying out the necessary de. 
tails mentioned. 


How Heavily Should the Farm Be 
Stocked? | 


N° ONE can state except in general 
terms the number of animals that 
should be kept on the average farm, 
but let us at least consider a few gen-— 
eral facts relating to this matter, 

In order to make comparisons or 
obtain a uniform basis for estimating 
the livestock which can be most prof. _ 
itably kept on. a farm, Warren has 
devised a system of animal units; ag 
follows: ‘ 

One horse, cow, bull or steer over 
two years old is called a unit. Two 
yearling colts, or four under a year 
old, may be called a unit, and some 





‘such similar estimate applied. to cat- 


tle. Also 7 sheep, 5 hogs, 10 pigs or 
100 hens, may form an animal unit, : 

On this basis Warren states: “A 
farm with an animal unit for one to 
three acres of crops is heavily stock- 
ed.” Too heavily stocked for South- 
ern conditions, as we believe. “One 
with six or more acres of crops per 
animal unit-is lightly stocked.” * 

On Southern farms, where cotton is 
largely produced, which crop does 
not furnish rough or unsalable mate- 
rial for feeding, the acres cultivated 
to each animal unit should be larger 
than in grain or general farming. 

If a farm with 200 acres in cultivat- 
ed crops had one animal unit to ev- 
ery five acres the following might 
represent the livestock on the farm: 


Horses or mules 
Colts (yearlings) 


units 
unit 
units 
units 
unit 
units 
units 
units 
unit 


units 


Any one familiar with Southern 
farms will readily recognize that the 
average Southern farm with 200 acres ~ 
in cultivation will not have as much 
livestock as this, except as to horses 
or mules; but it is very probable that” 
this is not more livestock than should 
be kept on such a farm if the crops 
are grown which are necessary t0 
maintain soil fertility and the_ best 
use is to be made of these crops and 
of the pasturage to be obtained from 
their residues and from winter cover 
crops. 





A PROFITABLE FLOCK ON 


FARM OF B. B. 


MILLER, 


MT. ULLA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HOW TO KNOW A 


GOOD DAIRY COW 


If You Have Milk Cows or Are Interested in Dairying, Study These 
Characteristics of a Good Animal, in Order That You May Improve 


Your Herd 


By Prof. Geo. 


N SELECTING a dairy cow with- 
out a record of production, one 
has ‘to depend on external: charac- 
teristics as. indicators. of. ability to 
produce and reproduce. Each dairy 
Reced has certain characteristics, such 
as color, ‘size, horn characteristics, 
etc.; but,on the whole, characteristics 
that indicate ability are uniform in all. 
-of the dairy breeds, and give to the 
dairy cow a certain conformation 
known as dairy type. 
‘The ideal dairy type may be -fixed. 
jn one’s mind by studying individuals 
‘that have proved themiselves to be 


S. Templeton 


good width between them. Horns, it 
present, should show quality. The 
ears of good quality, covered with 
fine hair, and the inner surface cover- 
ed with a yellowish waxy secretion. 

The neck tends to be long and mus- 
cular, with plenty of refinement at the 
throatlatch; and medium development 
of dewlap. ‘It should show plenty of 
refinement at the withers, and be free 
of any tendency towards coarseness 
or meatiness. 

The. chest. of good depth, medium 
width, and |have a‘-well sprung ib, 
front flank well filled out. 














A HOLSTEIN DAIRY 


good producers, by comparing good 
individuals with poor individuals, and 


_ by studying pictures of cows that 


have made a reputation in producing 
large amounts of milk and butter fat. 


How the Dairy Cow Looks 


lie general appearance of the 
dairy cow is quite different from 
‘that of the beef cow. The dairy type 
cow carries less width of body, less 
width of back, shows a more slender 
neck, and thinner quarters than the 
beef type. The dairy cow’s body is 
angular in its make-up, and shows 
quite markedly three wedges, if she 
is of the best type. 

The first wedge may be seen -by 
viewing the cow from the side. The 
apex of the wedge is an imaginary 
point in front of the cow. The sides 
' of the wedge are marked by the back 
- line and the bottom line of the body. 
This wedge indicates first, a deep 
= chest, or good constitution ; ‘second, a 
a deep barrel or capacity for handling 

feeds; and third, good depth in the re- 
“gion of the udder, indicating capacity 
for production. 

ihe second wedge may be observed 
af by standing back of the cow, looking 

-down her back. The apex of this 
wedge is located at the withers, the 
cow’s body gradually widening out to 
the hips, forming the sides of the 
wedge, with the base of the wedge 
‘the distance across the hips. Refine- 
ment at the apex or the withers is de- 
Sirable. The distance between the 
sides of the wedge again indicates ca- 
pacity of the barrel, and the wide 
base of the wedge indicates plenty of 

room for calf development and ease 
i calving.. The broad base of the 
Wedge. would also indicate plenty of 
toom for the udder attachment, and 
fonsequently for milk production. 

The third wedge is viewed from the 
‘same ‘point as the second wedge. 
Again the withers from the apex of 
“the wedge, and the sides of the wedge 
gradually widen out towards the mid- 
dle a the body. 


; detail the dairy type would ap- 
ae as follows. 

Head.—Lean, broad .of muzzle, 

‘arge nostrils, with slight dish ot face, 

FrOminent, clear, mild eyes, that have 


COW OF QUALITY 


Front legs should- show. straight 
whether viewed from .the front or 
side, with plenty of width between 
legs, indicating a wide floor to chest. 
- Back strong, as near straight line.as 
possible, with large backbone which 
shows somewhat prominent. _ Good 
width of back, strong loin and gen- 
eral lack of flesh alt along the back. 

Ribs—long and sufficiently arched 


Tail Should indicate good quality 
and carry a good brush. 

The. udder is. most important 
and should be large, neatly attached, 
and uniform in the development of 
each part. The proper length for the 
uddet may be estimated by the dis- 
tance from the hip bones to the pin 
bones. If the udder is’ full a plumb 
bob dropped from the point of a hip 
bone will fall immediately in front of 
the udder, and a similar line from pin 


. bones will fall immediately behind 


the udder. The floor of the udder 
should. be level, with teats three to 
four inches long, placed far enough 
apart to be convenient in handling. 
The udder. should be pliable and-soft, 
yet firm to the touch and free from 
any tendency. towards fleshiness. The 
skin ‘covering the udder should be 
soft, elastic, and covered with fine 
silky hair. 

“Mammary veins carry the blood 
from the-wdder back to the body. The 


-“places -whére the veins enter the ab- 


domien are called milk wells. In 
heavy producing’ cows the mammary 
veins are very large. In some cows 
they branch and have two or more 
milk wells to the vein. The larger the 
veins and the milk wells, the greater 
the capacity for returning the blood 
from the udder. 





Dolly and Her Daughters 
HE raising of livestock has ever 
been an important factor in our 
farming. Indeed, this is the source 
from which we get a profit every 
year. Hogs, colts and cattle have all 
added something to the profits of the 
farm, but I want to cite a specific in- 
stance of a cow. 
Seven years ago, there was born on 
our farm a little seven-eighths Jersey 


-. calf. The baby boy, then almost three 


years old, claimed the calf and named 
her Dolly. She was his pet and play- 
mate until she out-grew him too far, 
and even then would permit all sorts 
of liberties from him. 

When she brought:her first calf at 
two years old, she needed no~break- 
ing, as’ the boy had already trained 
her to milking. We: sold that calf 
to the butcher for $10. The next three 
calves were heifers, the oldest of 
which brought a -calf last May. ‘We 
could have sold this young cow for 
$65, as she is an extra fine milk and 














A LEADER ‘AMONG THE JERSEYS 


to give capacity to body. .Ribs appear 
farther apart than characteristic, of 
the beef cattle. 


Hips prominent, good width to make 
room for development of the breed- 
ing organs. 

Rump ‘of good length, broad and 
level. A narrow, droopy rump is us- 
ually associated with difficult calf 
birth. 

Thighs muscular, long, thin back 
edge, and curving on inside to make 
room for large udder, 


Hocks clean cut, point directly back, 
and have good width between them. 
Legs from hock down stand square 


as viewed from side or rear. ‘Bone of 
good quality. 


butter cow. The next heifer will 
calve in March, and bids- fair to be 
even better than the older sister. Dol- 
iy’s. youngest “calf, Mary, is now 
three months old and worth $25. We 
have plenty. of milk and butter for ta- 
ble usé and sell $3 worth a month. 
We could double the sale if there was 
sufficient demands for milk. 

And what of the boy who claims 
the cow? He has learned to be gen- 
tle in handling stock, to milk as well 
as a grown hand could do it, to attend 


‘to the wants of his pets at the proper 


time, and to turn his pastime into a 
profitable pleasure. C. H. RUST. 
Pelican, La. ; 





Have “The Prisoner of Zenda’. read aloud 
by some member of the family each week, 
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Boosting The P. F. 


by JAS. L. MOGFORD 


“Every Progressive Farmer 
Subscriber a Progress- 








ive Farmer Booster’’ 


Books as Premiums 


WE HAVE decided not to take up’ 
the whole column to give the, 
list of books we offer as premiums. 

But you want books now for winter 








‘reading and this is the way to get 


them. Drop us-a postal saying, “Send 
me your Reward. List for Subscrip- 
tion Workers”, make your book se- 
lections, and get busy. 


This Boy is After Two Pigs 


Mé: C. M. Hight; of Henderson, N. 
C., knows a good thing when he 
sees it. 

He sent in a list of eighteen wishes 
scriptions. saying more would follow; 
then with his second list of eighteen, 
making thirty-six in all, he says: “I 
am after two pigs.” And T'll wager he 
earns three. 

There is just one way to get what 
you want, and that is to go after it in 
earnest. : 

Don’t be satisfied with one ‘pig; 
earn two or three. 

We have extended the time to let 
every boy earn all the pigs he can. 

Now get busy and earn two or 
three. 

A Canning Outfit for the Girls! 


NE of our girl readers asks: If 

you give the boys a pig, why don’t 
you offer a canning outfit for the To- 
mato Club Girls to work for?” 

All right, we will, Now get your 
club started right away. before any 
one else works your neighborhood. 

We will announce the canner offer 
in an early issue and urge you to 
start your club now. 

Drop me a card and let me know 
you are going to work for a canner 
and I'll help ¥ou along. The Pig Club 
Boys have proved that it is easy to 
get up good clubs. 


Why Not Earn That Sewing Machine 


Now? 
ie ONLY requires.a club of thirty 


subscribers fo earn one of our 
splendid sewing machines. 

Renewals count, and you know 
dozens of folks in your neighborhood 
who will gladly give you their renew- 
als and most of their renewals come 
due in December. Then those who 
are not taking The Progressive Farm- 
er now should subscribe and you can 
get them started. 

You want a sewing machine and 
you want a good one. This is your 
opportunity to earn one. 

Let me send -you a full descriptive 
circular telling all about our Progres- 
sive Farmer Sewing.Machine and tell 
you how to work up a club in a hurry. 
For One Subscription; for Two’ 


OR sending us just one subscriber 
you will-be rewarded with any one 

of the following articles: 

A Keen Kutter Signature Knife. 

A $1 guaranteed razor. 

A $1 Myer’s-sewing awl. 

Hawkeye wrench. 

Or your choice of over 100 good 
books. 
wg a club of just two your choice 
of: 

A fountain pen. 

A watch. 

A leather bound indexed Bible. 

A leather bound indexed Dictionary, 

Keyless padlock. 

Electric hand lamp, etc. 


Better sign blank below asking for 
our “Reward List,” illustrating and 
describing over one hundred fine re- 
wards and start your club at once, 
Earn the Christmas Gifts for your 
friends. 

JAS. L. MOGFORD, Mer., 
Club Raiser’s Department, 
The Progressive Farmer Co. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your 
free “Reward List for Subscription 
Workers.” 


OR SS a he ch sh ee 
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Sow Small Grain in 
Corn and Cotton 
Rows for Big Profits 


MASE two crops 
grow where one 
rew before. Get larger 
lds—a sure crop. Stop 
winter killing of grain and 
save hard work. Give your 
land thebenefit of winter cover crop 
syou plenty of oats and pea vine 
hay to raise more and better stock. The 


PEORIA 


3 HOE DRILL 


\is especially built for this purpose—by 
makers of the famous Peorta Disc Shoe 
Drill—sows 3rows of oats,barley,peas, 
ete., between cotton rows. Sows any 
Rig of grain, pees. peas, beans 
and corn, Also built with force feed 
fertilizer. Sowing eres between 
| rows has prov 
totation of crops ae 
ing should appeal to 
its and the value of his 
booklet giving 





PEORIA DRILL AND SEEDER CO. 
2501 &. Perry St. Peoria, til. 
eubiittiniaanimn Memphis, Tenn. 
T 
Atianta Agricultural Works, Atlsota, Os, \ 
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TIFIC SWEEP WILL 
je geared, double act- 
, sweep has more capacity and 
“will do better work than any other 
‘o-horse mill; 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 
ag Le > gy og on 
Fain, rofitsa - 
== ing e our feed with 
one of our milis. We 
make power mills also 
for — ofany size, 
Send for free catalog, 
CO., Box G7 Srameru.e, Ome 














$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
@nd The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
mew subscriber, 


FARMER with five fairly good 

cows may be independent of 

small petty debts, independent 
of the credit system, may buy his sup- 
plies for cash and get them much 
cheaper than he otherwise could. 

Of course he cannot go off on a 
visit every little while unless he has 
| some reliable help to leave in charge. 
No good steady farmer or business 
‘man goes and leaves things to shift 
for themselves, so the cows tie one no 
closer to the farm than other stock 
oer any regular business. The dairy 
business is regular, every day work 
and so is that of the clerk, the pro- 
fessional: man, the merchant and 
manufacturer. 

The farmer is not looking for the 
independence that allows him to 
leave the place for irregular periods, 
but he wants something to do or to 
add to his farm operations that is at 
first profitable, dependable, and that 
will help keep up the fertility of the 
soil. 

Five cows will do all of that, and 
fit in with the present. operations 
without disturbing them. They do 
not call for a heavy investment, and 


FIVE COWS AND INDEPENDENCE 


For the Small Farmer Few Things Will Assure a More Steady, De- 
pendable Income Than a Few Cows—a Statement of the Returns 
That May Be Expected Under Average Conditions 


By Prof. Alvin J. Reed 


tricts back from-the railroad are put- 
fing in cheese factories now. Near 
towns of any size good country but- 
ter (not packing stock), milk, cream 
and buttermilk are in good demand 
at good prices. Where the cream 
routes reach, the creamery is gener- 
ally the most satisfactory market. 
Without the cream route, but acces- 
sible to a railroad, there are few sec- 
tions where a farmer cannot ship his 
individual can of cream direct to a 
creamery. Markets are geod and 
easily accessible. Prices’ are good, 
and there is nothing wrong with the 
climate. Prices of tabor and building 
materials are lower than in the North 
and West. Feeds are high-priced 
here, but no dairyman should buy 
other than a small amount of concen- 
trates. The cost of feed when grown 
is as cheap as anywhere. 


Raise Your Feeds, Instead of Buying 
Them 


D° NOT attempt the dairy business 
unless you intend to grow the 
feed and almost all of it, too, includ- 
ing most of the concentrates. 

- Corn, cotton and cowpeas, three 














while five cows may not put the farm 
on an entire cash basis at once they 
with their increase will soon do it. 

Cash business free of the credit 
system, a steady improving soil, a 
real bank account,—this is the inde- 
pendence hundreds of farmers are 
wishing for. 

It would not be advisable to go sud- 
denly into the dairy business, letting 
go of the regular system of crops 
generally grown, but add the dairy 
department to your farm. Grow the 
regular crops and some extra crops 
for feed. 

Distinct advantages of dairy farm- 
ing to you are (1) direct cash returns 
for milk, cream or butter; (2) the 
feeding value of the skim milk for 
calves, pigs and chickens, which is 
cash just a little later. What might 
be termed indirect advantages, but 
not a whit less important, are decid- 
edly increased fertility of the land, 
meaning increased crops, and the ad- 
vantageous use of cheap roughage 
which enforces hay and forage pro- 
duction on otherwise wasted land. 
Cover crops become necessafy for 
pasture and hay, and the land is again 
benefited. No rush seasons occur, 
but steady, regular work, and help 
can be employed by the year. 

The above advantages are those 
that are available to the farmer who 
will take them. 

What then are the natural advan- 
tages that favor dairying? The mar- 
ket is the first consideration. Most 
sections of the South have a good 
outlet for butter, cream or milk at 





profitable prices. The mountain dis- 


GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 
Owned by J. M. Overton, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


crops mdést readily and commonly 
grown, furnish all roughage, silage 
and grain needed except pasture, and 
for that there is nothing better than 
Bermuda. Other supplementary crops 
are rye, oats, and crimson clover 
(cover crops you notice) for tempor- 
ary or winter pasture and supple- 
mentary hay crops. An acre of Ber- 
muda grass sod is an awful thing to 
contemplate, no doubt, but an acre of 
good Bermuda grass sod on some 
very ordinary land will keep a cow six 
months out of the year, fat, happy 
and giving two gallons of milk per 
day without other feed. Not at all 
bad returns for an acre or acre and a 
half. The fertilizer was made and 
distributed there. The expense of 
farming consisted of the interest and 
taxes or rental and the upkeep of the 
fence. 

The following may be considered a 
fair estimate of the investment need- 
ed for a five-cow dairy: 

Cream separator 

Five cows @ $60 

Two 5-galion cans 

Remodeling spring-house or cooling 
tank at well 


Remodeling old barn or shed, cheap 
stalls 


$ 50.00 
300.00 
4.00 


10.00 
36.00 
$400.00 


We will say these cows are not the 
best, but will allow 200 pounds of but- 
ter fat a year to each. This 200 pounds 
at 28 cents is worth $56, or $280 for 
the five cows for the year,—in other 
words, an average check of $23.33 per 
month. Figuring back to find the 
amount and value of the skim milk, 
we would allow 4 per cent milk and 
estimate 25 per cent cream sold, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


There would be left on the farm 4,29 

pounds of skim milk, worth 40 cents” 
per hundred weight or more, but even” 
figured at 30 cents this would credit” 
each cow $12.60. “ 


Credit each cow, butter fat, 200 pounds 
at 12 cents 


Credit edcth skim milk, 


pounds at 30 cents cwt. 
Credit each cow, manure 


Farm-grown feed, grown and sold to 
Che COW, VEIUE cesecccecsccicovccce 46 


Profit ..... is teats ea Ae sans $600 


No value is given the calf, as this 
allowed to cover the risk and dep 
ciation on the cows and furnish an ig 
crease. Suppose out of the five co 
an increase of two heifers is alloy 
every year for seven years, and with 
these two heifers producing one hef 
er a year after three years old, it # 
easily possible to count on a herd of 
20 cows at the end of seven years, ar 
that with the original five discarde 

In other words the butter fat 
almost be cleared, with the calf, sk 
milk and manure taking care of e 
penses and increase. The sum of | 
$51.10 for each of five cows, or $255.50 
per year for an investment of $400: js © 
not such bad interest. One could eas. 
ily afford to invest $50 in a one-fourth 
share in a $200 bull and soon produce 
heifers and cows that would reach 
300 pounds of butter fat per year at 
an increased feed cost of not more 
than $10 for the extra 100 pounds of 
batter fat. 

One authority says it takes $64.7#tg 
feed a cow a year in one county of 
this state. Suppose that is a fact, th 
total produce was $96.10, allowing 
$64.74 for feed, then $31.36 clear 
cow, or $156.80 returns on $400 ims @ 
vested,-still is not such a bad invest. 
ment. In figuring $45 or $64.74 ig 
must be remembered that the fa; 
produced this feed and sold it at 
profit to the cow. A herd of dz 
cows would not be a poor investm 
to have on a farm if they returned f 
profit over the value of the feed, for 
much of the feed produced would 
have no value unless used by the com 

For a herd of 20 to 40 cows the 


.Same estimates could not apply, for 


there would come in increased ine 
vestment, depreciation on machine 
and labor costs. The largest returns 
for amount invested come from ¢ 
small herd that fits the farm withow . 
increased labor costs or special im © 
vestment in buildings and equipment | 
The five-cow dairy makes the farm 
er independent, in that it gives sure” 
regular cash returns,—the cows pays 
ing all the running expenses of the 
family and leaving the regular crops 
unencumbered with debt. 


2a 





Spoiled Silage Due to the Presence 
of Air 
te hago silage may not seem to 
jure some farm animals, but it 
dangerous to others, and has fost 
much of its feed value for all. 
loss results almost entirely fromm 
according to C. H. Eckles, of the 
Dairy Department of the University ~ 
of Missouri, and could have been pre 
vented, although the only thing to do” 
now is to study what happened iff 
your silo and learn how to do better 
next year. 

Unless the silo was sealed or fee 
ing was begun immediately after fil” 
ing, from six inches to a foot at the 
top is sure to be spoiled. It s 
be put where it cannot be rea 
by any farm animals. Lower down 
the presence of spoiled silage alway® 
indicates the presence of air as they 
molds which give it the appearante 
of rotten manure’ could not w 
without air. The lack of sufficient 
water in filling is the comma 
cause of the presence of air, but suf- 
ficient tramping in an air-tight stracte” 
ure is also necessary. Red mold 
which sometimes causes alarm is? 
more dangerous than the less ¢ 
spicuous forms which often pass 4 
noticed. 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one yeae 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for @) 
new subscriber. 
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HOW TO BEGIN IN THE HOG BUSINESS 





The Hog Essentially a Machine for Converting Wastes Into Profits 
—Good Feeding More Important Than Good Breeding—Caring for 


the Sow and Raising the Pigs 





By Prof. Dan T\ Gray 


g EFORE success can be accom- 

> plished with a herd of hogs one 

or two fundamental. principles 

st be considered. In the first 

e, it is practically impossible 

to make a finan- 

cial success with 

hogs unless pas- 

tures, both perma- 

nent and tempor- 

ary, are made the 

basis of opera- 

tions. Experiment 

stations and farm- 

ers have both 

thoroughly dem- 

_~onstrated the fact 

PROF. GRAY that this state- 
nt is true. 


here hogs are raised upon corn 

ne, the average results of numbers 
experiment stations show that 

en corn is worth 70 cents a bushel, 
cost of each pound of gain will 

just about 7 cents; when corn is 
worth 80 cents a bushel, each pound 
gain put on will cost just about 8 
cents; when corn is worth 90 cents a 
'pushel, each pound of gain will cost 
cents; and when corn is worth $1 a 

© pushel, pork cannot be raised for less 
n 10 cents a pound. When corn is 
ipplemented with other grains the 

s are, of course, somewhat cheap- 


, PRIZE BERKSHIRE sOW 
mead by J. H. Fullilove, Jr., Shreveport, La. 


d, but they are not made cheap 
enough to justify a farmer in under- 
taking to raise hogs in dry lots; pas- 
tures must be used. When pastures 
are used, and used extensively, the 
greater part of the feed bill is taken 
' care of. 
_ In the second place, if the most sat- 
isiactory financial success is to be ob- 
tained good hogs must be raised. It 
is not meant that every farmer must 
necessarily raise pure-bred hogs. By 
good hogs I mean the kind which 
Show a predominance of improved 
‘blood, so that when they are placed 
upon the market buyers will accept 
them as improved hogs without any 
Questions. It is a well known fact that 
“when a bunch of scrubs.or razor- 
‘backs are placed upon a market they 
“sell last, and when they do sell they 
sell-at a discount. The improved hogs 
=ate the ones which sell first and sell 
at high prices. 
“In the third place, careful care and 
ttention must be given to the swine 
business if it is to be a success. Scrub 
Care and scrub attention will guaran- 
tee a failure. The best animals on 
© €arth cannot possibly be made profit- 
able unless good and intelligent care 
&€companies the good animals 


The Question of Breeds 


PRE question is often asked: 
“What is the best breed of swine 
forthe South?” I believe no ques- 
ton about the whole swine product- 
Problem is asked as often as this 

One, those who inquire evidently be- 
ng that the breed which they se- 

is the most important factor in 
Swine business. As a matter of 

ct, the breed selected is of very 
or importance compared with the 
feed selected. I do not know of a 
M@imgie breed of hogs that can be 
op ewn at a profit unless fed and 
mae fled sensibly. On the other hand, 


By 


I do not know a single breed of hogs 
but that can be kept at a profit when 
they are fed and handled in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 

When I am asked to name the best 
breed of hogs for a particular farm, 
of course I cannot formulate an an- 
swer because several factors must be 
taken into consideration. One farm- 
er may have a farm of such a nature 
as to require that the hogs be fed 
largely in dry lots; this farmer would 
certainly not select a breed of hogs 
noted for its rustling qualities. The 
next farmer may own a farm which 
demands very great rustling ability 
upon the part of the animals; this 
farmer. certainly would not select a 
breed which had no rustling qualifica- 
tions. A third farmer may ‘be located 
in a place. where bacon hogs are re- 
quired; this farmer would, of course, 


make a mistake by selecting a breed 


of the lard type. The fourth farmer 
may live in a place where the bacon 
type could not be disposed of to ad- 
vantage; he would make a serious 
mistake by selecting a breed outside 
of the lard types. In other words, 
one breed may be especially adapted 
for a certain purpose, while another 
may be better suited for a different 
object. The farmer himself, after 
studying the characteristics of all the 
main breeds, must decide this ques- 
tion himself. We are very safe in 
saying, however, that there is no 
such thing as a “best breed.” 

The farmer knows‘in a general way, 
what breed he likes best, and this is 
usually the best breed for him. We 
all know, however, that hogs are di- 
vided imto two general classes—the 


bacon type and the lard type. The 


Yorkshire and Tamworth breeds be- 
long to the bacon type. The other 
breeds, as the Berkshire, Poland- 
China and Duroc-Jersey, belong to 
the lard type. All the breeds men- 
tioned are suited to the South, the 
lard types being the most popular. In 
fact, the Southern people, as yet, have 
not come to like the bacon type; this 
is not saying, however, that this type 
of hogs may not become popular 
some time in the future, as the South 
is undoubtedly suited to the product- 
ion of bacon hogs. 


How Many Sows to Keep 


fay beginner in the hog business 
usually wants to know how many 
sows should be kept on a certain area 
of land, say 80-acres. All farmers who 
have had experience with hogs and 
other kinds of livestock know that it 
is the easiest thing on earth to over- 
stock the farm. It is almost impossi- 
ble to make a satisfactory profit on 
a farm that is over-stocked, as the 
animals cannot be properly fed and 
finished. We should usually look upon 
hogs, as well as other kinds of stock, 
as being machines for taking care of 
the waste which occurs on the aver- 
age farm. When the.livestock busi- 


ness is looked at in this way the farm 
is usually not over-stocked. 

As a general proposition, it is not 
safe to keep more than -five or six 
sows on eighty acres. This number 
of sows and their pigs will take care 
of the corn that can be raised, the 
crops raised particularly for them, 
and the usual waste feeds on the 
farm. Of conrse, more animals than 
this can be kept upon 80 acres but in 
the South, where there are a number 
of exceedingly valuable cash crops, 
such as cotton, cane, peanuts, soy 
beans, etc., it is usually not wise to 
stock the farm too heavily. 

After the hogs are brought to the 
farm they should be fed properly and 
regularly, remembering all the time 
that. one of their chief functions is to 
take care of the usual waste crops on 
the farm. A permanent pasture should 
be provided for both the sows and the 
pigs. The pigs should be gotten up to 
weaning time as cheaply as possible, 
and the cheapest way to do this is to 
have an abundance of pastures. The 
sow should be provided with some 
grain feed in addition to the pasture, 
as it should be remembered that a 
sow must be nourished properly if 
the pigs are to come into the world 
strong and healthy. Corn alone will 
not keep the sow in a good healthy 
condition; neither will it develop the 
pigs in the mother’s body. But corn 
along with a good leguminous pasture 
will provide her with a good ration. 
When pastures are not available such 
feeds as skim mitk, wheat bran, tank- 
age, soy beans, etc., should be used 
along with the corn. Not more than 
one-half of her ration should ever be 
made up of corn. The other half 
should be made up of feed that will 
furnish plenty of ash and protein to 
build up the litter of pigs in the moth- 
er’s body. In most places in the 
South rape, rye, oats and wheat can 
be used to advantage in winter graz- 
ing. 

After the pigs are born the mother 
should receive no feed at all for about 
24 hours. She is feverish, though, and 
should be liberally: supplied with 
fresh water. The second day after 
farrowing she should be given a small 
feed, and this feed should be made up 
of a light-slop of shorts, or shorts and 
skim milk. She should be gradually 
brought up to full feed. When on full 
feed she will be eating daily an 
amount equal to about 4 per cent of 
her live weight, provided she is in a 
dry lot. If she has the run of a good 
pasture at least one-half of the grain 
will be saved, and sometimes much 
more. When pasture is composed of 
blue grass or Bermuda the milking 
mother should receive a grain feed 
equivalent to about 3 per cent of her 
live weight, and the grain part of the 
ration. should be partly composed of 
wheat shorts, tankage, cowpeas, or 
soy beans. When the pasture is made 
up of a leguminous crop, a ration 
equivalent to 2 per cent of her live 
weight will be sufficient to keep her 
in excellent fleshy and in this case 
corn can be used for the grain portion 
of her feed. A good cowpea, soy bean 
or peanut pasture will afford ample 
feed without the use of additional 
grain. 

(Concluded on page 21, this issue) 

















GRAND CHAMPION SOW AND BOAR AT TENNESSEE STATE FAIR, 1915 
Owned by T. E. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
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Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 
Leather-Tapped ** Steels ” 


The only Practical, Comfortable, Li 

eon Absolutel Waterpocet 
L SE&VICE SHOE for Men and 
a Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs 


Here’s the Best and Only ‘‘Year-round,” “‘all- 
purpose” Shoe ever invented. Warm in winter 
—Cool in summer—Always dry and shapely, 
Made in all sizes and heights—for Men, sizes 5 to 
12; $6 12 and 16 inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 
4. For Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery 
— ncn vig Syme Laborers, Fruit and be 5a 

“owers, Sportsmen. The World's Greatest 
Shoe—Play Shoe—School Shoe. 
SAYE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 

Save Big Doctor’s Bills 
2 Save Big Shoe Bills 
Prevent wet, tired, blistered, apm 


chafed, aching feet. No more h 
d, warped. 


|, crack- 

. These 
sm, bago, Sciati- 
ca, ds, and cause loss of time 
and he Always Comfortable—Always 
a ives $10 to $20 shoe money. 


STEEL SHOE BOOK— FREE 


“The Sole of Steel’’ illustrates and describes this won- 
derful money-saving Shoe with its Special Process, 
Long-wearing, Adjustable Leather Taps — ————- re- 

m worn fora few cents. The shoe of the 

ight, springy step—the shoe that makes you sure-footed 
and tireless—the shoe that Protects Your Health—Your 
ete Ge Purse. It tells how YOU—or anyone— 
can TRY “STEELS” TEN DAYS, FREE. Address 


your postal to 
N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 


The Steel Shoe Man, Department 20, Racine, Wis. 
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Your own dealer can now 
show you the latest dignified 
patterns if you ask for 


TIALLMA 
HALAARK 


They fit better, are comfort- 
able and give unusual serv: 
fice. Ex t selections at 
the price you like to pay. 
$1.00, $1.50 and up 


Ask your dealer or write. 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N. Y. 
Makers of SLIDEWELL collars, 


LE 

































































Fastest, cleanest grinding, most trouble-proof 
millmade, New screening devices; protectin: 
bubrsfrom hard substances and removing ail 
dirt from grain before Extra pure 
spout. New oiling ee ng as . 
a le 8! Lon wearing, 
thoro-grinding pebble a rm 
stone gritb are 
of other milis similar in 
name or @ 


‘ing. 


sist on the improved 

Williams,made in 

Ronda, N. C. 
Catalogue Free 

WILLIAMS MILL MFG, CO., 
Box 26, Ronda, N.C, 














Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARM 














THIS WEEK’S PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 


Knowledge of Feeding and Caring for Livestock Essential 








FIFTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
LIVESTOCK FARMING 


Mr. Williams Says if Diversified 
Farming and Livestock Don’t Beat 
Law and Medicine He’d Like to 

‘Know What Does—First Prize Let- 
ter 


UCH money has been sunk in 
livestock ventures by those who 
have had plenty of capital and little 
experience, but few successes have 
been made except by building up 
gradually from small beginnings. 
After the hubbub that started in 
1861 was over I “started out” by going 
in debt for the Old Kirkman tract, 
180 acres, adjacent to Sandy Creek, a 
tributary to Deep River, and near 
historic Sandy Creek Meeting House. 
It was no small task for me to crawl 
past the knockers and wailers, but I 
took the bit in my teeth and launched 
into a section where bad news had 
existed so long that my advent well- 
nigh created a stampede among the 
natives. They crowded about me and 
pointed out the fields covered with 
briers and broomsedge, overrun with 
gullies and barren waste places— 


abled to pay $600 of the purchase 
price, together with accrued interest 
on my mortgaged place. 

Immediately I commenced with in- 
creased determination to surpass if 
possible my previous performance by 
returning the’ remains of my former 
crop to the hungry land so as to en- 
able it to produce more abundantly 
forage crops with which to keep 
through the next winter season a 
larger number of range cattle. At 
the end of the second year on the 
farm I succeeded in lifting the mort- 
gage by paying the remainder of the 
purchase price and interest, approxi- 
mately $700, and had enough left to 
pay for a new-fangled Yankee inven- 
tion, now. to be seen everywhere, a 
mowing ‘machine. 

Approximately, this was my plan of 
procedure until a minor conflagration 
broke out, which tried progressive 
men’s souls in this community. but, 
like the great disturbance of the ’60’s 
finally resulted in “the greatest good 
to the greatest number.” I refer to 
what is commonly spoken of as the 
stock-law. The effect of this benefi- 
cial act was that I was soon unable to 
buy for a pittance each autumn such 














A SPLENDID BEEF TYPE 
Hereford, Owned by Warren T. McCray, Kentland, Indiana 


monuments to the generations of 
farming failures. “You'll starve to 
death,” they told me. “There isn’t a 
place between Deep River and Guil- 
ford Courthouse that’s worth a tink- 
er’s dam.” 

How did I manage it all? Just 
worked—with my muscles during the 
day and my brain during that part of 
each night I happened to not be 
sound asleep. I had a grudge against 
every weed that grew, and conse- 
quently set about to give the gullied 
hillsides and thickety bottom lands a 
decent cleanup—burning no trash or 
refuse matter, but using it to shield 
the barren soil from sun-scald. The 
rolling land was terraced so as to 
protect the bare spots from our copi- 
ous rainfalls, which many times close- 
ly approach a second edition of No- 
ah’s flood. The fields, if such they 
might be termed, were planted to 
corn and other forage crops, and with 
the native grasses converted into 
feed. Then it was I got the beef idea 
and purchased each fall the cream of 
the “penny-ryal” stock in my vicinity 
to the extent of what I could safely 
winter. Many times have I purchased 
at this season for the sum of $5 or $10 
a living stack of bones covered with 
hide, the hide often covered with 
ticks. Nevertheless, when ridded of 
the nuisance and judiciously fed un- 
der brush arbors and open sheds dur- 
ing the winter on the forage and 
grain produced during the preceding 
summer, this unlikely animal during 
the early spring months would often 
net me $30 to $60, depending upon his 
latent possibilities. 

By this process, at the end of the 
first 12 months on the farm I was en- 


feeders as I desired, and therefore it 
became necessary for me to arrange 
to grow my own cattle for sale. 

* Then I put the low-lying land along 
the creek in permanent pasture first, 
because it would during the dry sea- 
sons furnish more and better grazing 
for my cattle than the higher ground; 
second, because of freshets during 
crop season which often destroy cul- 
tivated crops. The uplands have since 
been worked so as to produce the 
maximum amount of forage and grain. 
Next I got together a small herd of 
scrub cows as near the true beef type 
as possible and headed the herd 
with a pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus, 
arranging so that calves would drop 
during the interval between January 
15 and March 15 of each year. I let 
the youngsters have all the milk dur- 
ing the entire season while running 
with their mothers on pasture, feed- 
ing both the dam and her offspring 
what dry meal they would readily 
consume—the ration composed chiefly 
of corn mealand cottonseed meal, with 
a generous supply of corn stover and 
hay from the meadows and clover, 
cowpea and soy bean hay from the 
uplands. Thus they were ready for 
the market by October and Novem- 
ber, bringing me $30 to $45 each as 
baby beef. In this manner I have 
been enabled to grow 100 bushels 
corn per acre where only briers and 
broomsedge once occupied the land, 
and other crops proportionately, erect 
a decent dwelling house to perform 
the functions of the log-cabin into 
which I took my bride of 50 years 
ago, and which still stands with its 
huge rock chimney eight feet square 
at the base and probably 25 feet high. 


36 feet from base to comb of the gam. 
brel-roof. This usually houses on ap © 
average 75 head of stock and 100 tox 
of forage. a 

In the early days I had _ hide 
tanned for the family’s winter shoe 
wool from the sheep, which I’ve 
ways kept, was converted by my 
ter half into clothing of various kind. 
such as stockings, gloves, fascinators, 
jeans cloth for men’s clothing a 
linsey-woolsey for women. This tak 
no account of the mutton, beef, ete, ” 
we had for special occasions, such ag 
“when company comes,” camp-meéfs 
ings, barbecues, etc. 

Since the first few years we’ve qi 
ways managed to produce a surply 
of pork, which was either sold 
converted into bacon; also wheat 
enough for bread and then some, the’ 
bran and shorts being fed on the 
place. ; 

My good wife still survives to em 
joy with me the comforts of life, ang 
welcome the visits of the children, — 
the children’s children, yea, great 
grandchildren. It affords us much 
pleasure to have visitors, particularly 
young people who are interested 
farming and raising stock. And 
course we are always glad to help 
them in any way we can to become 
good citizens. na 

My boys are farmers, practically aff 
my daughters have married farmers, 
and if raising 100 bushels of corn per © 
acre on land that formerly “niggers” 
wouldn’t have for a graveyard does 
beat law and medicine all hollow, 
why then give me your mind on 
sir. J. M. WILLIAMS, 

Liberty, N. C. 


DO YOU KNOW THE MAN WHO ~ 
DOES THIS? 


Proper Care of Livestock Is One 
the First Essentials and Mrs. Jen. 
kins Says Far too Many South. 
ern Farmers Do Not Care for Their 
Livestock as They Should—Second 
Prize Letter 


B Secner Progressive Farmer favor 

pure-bred stock; I know myself” 
that pure-breds are better than” 
scrubs. Yet just now I want to make” 
a plea for the neglected scrubs scate 
tered over the South. 

The Progressive Farmer says that 
we need more livestock. I believe 
too that we need more; but I believe 
more strongly that we need to give 
proper feed and shelter to the stock 
we have. The trouble with us now 
is that we have a lot of disreputable 
looking stock to which we do not @ 
give attention. ; 

Perhaps the rest of the South i” 
not like the parts I have seen. I hope 
it isn’t. Perhaps Progressive Farmer 
readers have no such stock as I am> 
talking about. I hope they havent” 
But from my observation I am ready. 
to state that our treatment of live 
stock in the South is a shame and” 
a disgrace. 

Mules thin and shivering, trying te 
pick a living from the dead fields 
sleeping at night in open shacks wet 
and filthy with manure; cows wholly” 
without shelter, taking the snow and 
sleet. day and night; hogs penned up 
thigh deep in mud, eating corn throw# 
into that mud; chickens huddled um 
der the house because their ows 
quarters were too open and filthy 
these are things that I have see@ 
over and over. Here is an instance 

One January a few years ago Th 
to take a seven mile walk. A com 
drizzling rain was falling. On t 
way I passed about 20 houses. I ha 
no idea who lived in these ho 
but most of them were inhabited: 
white people, for I could see th 
about the premises. Only one: 
these houses seemed to have adeqtt 
provision for tools and livestocke 


cat 








turday, December 4, 1915] 


e others wagons, mowing machines, 
Sand other implements, were outdoors. 
© Ail the livestock were outdoors, too. 
"fhe horses and cows were huddled 

S against the leeward side of the build- 
or haystacks, thin and shiver- 

g; the hogs were mostly in pens, 

tut these pens were miry with mud 

ad filth, and without cover except a 
few boards over One corner. Horses 

ere neighing, cows lowing, pigs 
‘squealing, hens squawking. Ail were 

sungry, all were wet, and all were 
ing to make their discomfort un- 
erstood. But nobody gave them the 
ightest attention. 

People have said to me that ani- 

ais do not mind such discomfort. I 
don't believe a word of it. I judge by 

way they act in bad weather. We 

ave never owned a horse, cow, hog 
‘or chicken that did not, when it was 
‘sainy, cold, or snowy, go at once to 
“its house. But they had good clean 
dry houses. Perhaps if their homes 

# been half-roofed mudholes they 

ould not have gone into them. 

There is a funny idea in the South 

that livestock—even if so fortunate 
to have shelter at night—must be 
‘turned out during the day. An ani- 
nal has no business outdoors in bad 
eather, night or day. Mild sunny 
“days in winter do not hurt; neither 
‘do summer showers. But continuous 
‘rains (summer or. winter), sleet, 
snow, even severe cold, are bad. The 
‘place for livestock in bad weather is 
“under shelter. 
If we are humane we will give to 
every animal in our charge a good 
“house with crackless walls and floors, 
“good feed, and plenty of clean dry 
Sedding. My experience is that a 
oor is an essential part of these 
“houses, particularly the hog houses. 
‘I have never seen a hog house that 
was kept dry and clean without a 
er, although there may be such. 
e “pig pen” should be wiped from 
earth. The pig pen—like the 
‘etedit system—is a disgrace to the 
South. And we eat meat made in 
se pens! 
* When we remember that we pro- 
tect ourselves with umbrellas and 
- tain coats in rain and sleet; when we 
“Yemember that we not only have 
good food, good roofs, walls and 
Floors, but clothing, bed clothes, and 
‘even fires; when we remember this, I 
wonder that we can sleep comfort- 
ably at night knowing that any ani- 
mal that serves us is standing hun- 
gty, roofless, bedless, in rain and 
wind and cold. I wonder that we can 
xpect of any of them, milk or eggs 
or meat or work, when we treat them 
so: I wonder how they would like a 
“nice soft bed, a hot supper, and a 
foaring fire. Do you want to bet that 
they would like the rain and snow 
better? 

Iam not usually vindictive, but I 
wish with all my heart that every 
| person—white or black, man or wo- 

Man—who leaves his stock hungry 
and unprotected in wind and rain and 
told, could be driven out-doors and 
Made to spend the night hungry and 
» wet and cold with his stock. He 
© Might learn a few things. I don’t 
» - know, of course, whether there is an- 
© other world; but I feel confident that 
if there 1s those who mistreat their 
© Steck will be duly punished there. I 
© ®ertainly hope so. 
& Perhaps we don’t know. any better. 
| Perhaps we don’t care. In either 
» ase our treatment of stock is shame- 
© ftuband brutal. I am writing of what 
Thave seen. I say this deliberately 
and with emphasis, and I take pleas- 
_ ire in signing my name to it 
IRENE BROWN JENKINS. 
‘Ellendale, Tenn. 





A Missourian from the Ozarks recently 

“Went to St. Louis to see the sights. He had 

Bever been in a big city before, so he walked 

@own the strect, looking in the windows and 

ing himself hugely. At one place he 

@ sign reading, “Woman's Exchange.” 

Lp omg eg hurried into the store, 

Which was ed with various specimens of 
féminine handicraft. 

“Be this the woman’s exchange?” he 


“Tt is,” answered a very tall, very gaunt 
=) 88d spinster-like person behind the counter. 
vd you the woman?” and he eyed her 
bn Te. 
"I guess T am.” 
: 21, I guess I’ keep Sal,” he said 
ogetically, hurrying out. 
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RTY Horse Power 
ssenger FOURS 885 





Famous as this Studebaker 
it is just 


The wheelbase has been INCREASED from 108 to 112 inches. The tires have been 
INCREASED from 33 x 4to 34 x 4 Goodrich. The spring suspension has been greatly 
improved. The depth of upholstery has been INCREASED. And the auziliary seats 
fold down into recesses in the floor of the tonneau completely out of sight. Not a 
detail has been overlooked that adds to ridingstomfort. 


With such COMFORT, this Studebaker combines POWER that no car at ite pri 1—FULL our Cylinder Models 
40 horse power—and a motor that equals most ofthe Sixes-now on the seman ‘ Beour ‘ana flexi- F * c 

bility. And in quality, it stands supreme in the 4-cylinder field. For while its price has been reduced Touring Car, 7-passenger $885 
Cae~see $985 a —- oan Base a ae in ae and bene And mt sg Roadster, = 850 
materials were chan . BET mater: were used, example, upholster Landau-Readster 

the finest, hand-buffed, eemi-glazed leather. _ ened » Spass. 1185 


For more than half a century that name of Studebaker has stood for sterling quality—for Commercial 
of the world’s most difficult transportation problems. You know, as mms fathers Sule oat Cars 


knew, how Studebaker products STAND UP thro’ any tests—and now can you wisely buy any Panel Delivery Car - - $87 
car until you have seen this latest and best Studebaker and KNOW the GREAT vales that it Open Express Car 5 
Offers? See the car at once—and write for 1916 Catalog. : . 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address ail correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F 41 


More than 200,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


Station Wagon - - - 875 





PI XCes bb Ye). 43S | BOLL WEEVIL 
AO oly Re Bw (eo) ae | IN GEORGIA 


Information from the State Ento- 
Ete caenan meine to coen new mologist of Georgia is to the effect 


and easy to pay for on any reasonable that 40 counties in that state have 
during i 


ayear. I havehe many thousands to own already been invaded by this great 
way, during my 29 years of engine building. cotton pest, and it is still moving 


4 eastward and northward. 
NGINES You Can Beat the Boll Weevil 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas nt wen beee: 


SEE THESE iW PRICES: -P, $34.95; 3 H-P, 45; : 
GHP, $09.10; CLE, SOT1Gr 8 HP. $136.65; 12 EL, $191,005 The Boll Weevil P r oblem 
16 H-P, $279.70; 22 H-P, $359.80. (FO. B. Factory) Portable 
pee oe a Sa neareenaly os Femara ner By B. L. MOSS 
wesey. — as superior design, materials Cd 4 iS Managing Editor The Progressive Farmer 
Fine Book Free wy, ick; soa"how to select the eh Fe sme you howeyaes 
Sy iTertok’ Gong make cetcioeyeetacdccopaece fa (Sener }}|| SEND FOR A COPY TODAY 
Eh. H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS tr fon PRICE: 
2355 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. fii} ji \, > Paper cover, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
2355 Empire Bidg., - Pittsburgh, Pa ‘ C4 ‘er with The Progressive Farmer 


one year, paper cover, $1.15; cloth, $1.40 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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has brought back 
to the firing line 
thousands of old, 
friendly jimmy pipes! 


‘Prince Albert puts pipes in ’ 


the mouths of men—and 
keeps them there— men who 
believed they never would, 
never could, again be 
tempted! To them Prince 
Albert has been as much of 
a revelation as it will be to 
you! The patented pro- 
cess fixes that—and cuts 
out bite and parch! 


You don’t have to sit and 

ponder over whether you 

Se ee makin’s cigarette; you’ll 

get that information for a nickel or a dime! For Prince 

Albert costs you only those little sums for liberal supplies 
that will put you straight on the tobacco question. 


You take a lot of stock in what we say on P, A.—just like 
you believe in ten-dollar-bills!_ For we know what we tell 
you about Prince Albert is right; we 
know how this tobacco will sit on your 
» smokeappetite! : 
Just the right thing for you to do quick as you. 
read this is to make tracks for that old pipe or 
land on the makin’s Ropers, some P.. A. and start: 
action, for there’s more joy due you instantl 
than ‘you can shake a stick at! y 
Prince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy 
red bags, 5c; tidy red tins, 10c; 
poand and half- pound tin humidors—and— 
that fine, dandy crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps the 
tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
MADD TD 





Cows Give Down Freely ~ 


| 8 eatdy the milk just like a sucking calf—in spurts.~ Teat. 
rests an instant between each spurt. Cows respond to this 
natural, gentle, yet firm action, and give down freely. 


Capacity of double or two-cow unit is 20 to 30 cows per hour. Natural air 
pressure is used. Costs little to install—little to operate. Keeps more cows 
with less expense—less labor. The Empire turns the wages you pay hired 
‘milkers into increased profits for you. 


Let us send you full description and pictures of Empire Milkers and Empire Cream Sepa- 
rators that are making good in many fine dairies. Ask also for our offer on the Empire 
Gasoline Engines and Empire Star Feed Mills. Ask for catalog No. 36, 

EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chicago, Hil. Denver, Colo, Portland, Ore, Toronto innipeg, 


of every type, will last longer if made fron ————— 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE fancied sheets 


Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Oul- 
SS nik a Cy 
mn: A 
mf, Secure greatest, service and resistance to rust. Head for free etict, pe 
pte m.. AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. <- f 








' When’ writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
‘Progressive Farmer.” 


can chum-it with a pipe or. 


|a rule, early in March. 





WINTER AND SUMMER PASTURES 
FOR THE CENTRAL AND LOWER 
SOUTH 


How. to Use Bermuda, Bur Clover, and 
Lespedeza in Order to Get Year- 
round Grazing 


O ARGUMENT Jis ‘necessary to 
prove that the Cotton Beit needs 
an enormous increase in the acreage 
devoted to pastures... This is true 
of permanent pas- 
tures and of tem- 

. porary pastures. 

. In making a per- 
manent pasture 
we cannot over- 
estimate the im- 
portance of start- 
ing right.. Among 
the steps mneces- 

yp sary in the-begin- 

PROF, DUGGAR. ning to establish 
permanent pastures are the follow- 
ing: 

1,- Using a fair quality of soil, or 
else improving the soil by means of 
legumes or manure, before expecting 
a very profitable growth of Bermuda 
or other grass; 

2. Preparation that leaves the sur- 
face level so as to permit the subse- 
quent mowing of weeds; 

3... The sowing of the proper seed, 
or setting of Bermuda roots, so as to 
make -the whole area under fence af- 
forg grazing; 

4. The making of broad terraces or 
other devices Yor reclaiming gullies 
and preventing washing; 

5. The choice of the best- pasture 
plants. 

Experience. has shown that . the 
standard pasture plants for the cen- 
tral and lower part of the Cotton 
Belt are Bermuda grass and_lespedeza 
for summer. grazing and bur clover 
for winter grazing. 

It’ is first necéssary to determine 
whether to plant all of these together, 
or two by two, or separately. That de- 
pends on conditions, such as the time 
of year at. which one begins and the 
amount ‘that one can afford to invest 
in seed and preparation for. each acre 
of pasture. Where land is scarce or 
high-priced it may pay to grow all 
three of these plants together. How- 
ever, some have found that a luxur- 
iant growth of bur clover tends to 
crowd out the young lespedeza:plants 
in the spring. This, however, is not 
the case if the bur clover be rather 
closely grazed; nor is it likely to oc- 
cur, at least for several years, if the 
seeding of bur clover be rather thin. 

To reduce the expenditure per acre 
it will often be wisest to sow these 
plants by pairs—that is, Bermuda 
and lespedeza together on part of the 
pasture, and Bermuda and bur clover 
on other areas. Generally Bermuda 
grass should be set first on the rich- 
est spots, or on those most subject to 
washing, even though the latter loca- 
tion may necessitate the use of coarse 
manure as a means of hastening the 
growth of Bermuda. 

Since it is now too late to sow bur 
clover, the next time of beginning is 
any convenient date in the late win- 
ter, for lespedeza should be sown, as 
The land 
should, if possible, be first plowed 
and-then thoroughly harrowed; then 


| sow one bushel of seed an acre, where 


one expects a good stand the first 
year, or about half a bushel per acre 
where reseeding rather than maxi- 
mum grazing is the object of the first 
year’s work; then cover the seed with 
a harrow. Promptly open scooter or 
shovel furrows two’ or three feet 
apart, and in these drop pieces of 
Bermuda rootstocks, stepping on each 
piece to bring it in close contact with 
the soil; promptly cover by any con- 
venient method that leaves the land 
smooth. 

By putting in Bermuda before the 
lespedeza seed sprout the sodding of 
the former will not interfere with the 
stand. of lespedeza. However, if this 
time is not convenient, the Bermuda 
may be set in shalfow furrows at any 
time during. the spring....This later 
setting results in killing some of the 
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young lespedeza, and requires greatep 
care in covering: to -prevent furth 
injury to the stand of the legume.” 
To introduce -bur.clover into ¢ 
mixture, or into areas set in the say 
way with Bermuda alone, rebreakj 
will not be needed. Instead, a y 
shallow scooter furrow may be op 
ed next September bétween the ro 
where Bérmuda:-was‘set, arid, in 


more ‘bushels. per-acre; and. covere 
shallow-as possible. It is best to 
the seed for one minute in boiling 
ter, and to observe the other pre 
tions suggested:in Mr.:McNair’s 

cle -in.. The. Progressive: -Farme 


‘September, 1914, and: in: Circular 
29 of the Alabama Experiment 


tion. j.c¥: DUGGAR: 


“THE EYE OF THE MASTER™ 





Don’t Try to Raise Livestock Unles 
You Love Them and Are Willing ei 
Learn How to Handle Them— 
Prize Letter . 


LOW b-r-r-r made me look 
from milking this morning. Thi 
was Laird of Salisbury, the big black” 
Angus bull, his whole nose covers 

with corn meal, letting me know 
had finished the first course of hi 
breakfast. His: eyes never left me 
even when I climbed to the hay lof 
and he gave another b-r-r-r, this tim 
of complete content, as a great pif 
of soy bean hay was placed before” 
him. He does not run about, trampl 
on his feed and waste it, as do mere = 
manure-makers, but eats quietly | 
steadily, down to the last J 
as befits one who is expected ne 
just to get the cows fresh, but to per 
petuate the blood of Trojan, Sir May 
rice and Gay Blackbird. 

A gate is opened and down the ‘ha 
bounds a heifer calf, eager to 
what milk has been left in her moth» 
er’s capacious udder. A quart-of she 
ed corn anda little hay this calf 
ready has eaten. Five months 
she is-so broad one could lie de 
on her back and sleep. Then the 
are a big, black cow, with almos 
show-ring bloom, patiently waiting” 
the coming of her next calf; a black 
and white two-year-old heifer th 
promises to surpass the rest in every 
way; a grade Angus calf or two. We 
might take off our shoes in the press 
ence of Prince Felzer or Edgewot 
Eric 3rd, but out here in Providen 
Township our little herd doesn’t tak 
a back seat for anybody. We ne 
took this sort of satisfaction 
scrubs, and they lost us money B 
sides. : 

Last time I went to town three per 
sons at different points told me my 
mules were too fat. Maybe, but “the 
eye of the master fattens the beast, 
and I had thought they were a lit 
off in flesh. Anyhow, it beats for 
meeting those smart-Alecs who ¢ 
their heads on one side and say: “You 
better feed that horse; he’s. getting 
mighty poor.” I’ve been through that 
more than once. There ought to beg? 
special place on the chain-gang 40m 
men who say that, and also for the 
man whose horses and cattle always; 
are poor. 

Good livestock brings responsibili« 
ties as well as pleasure. The eye Of 
the master must never relax its vige 
lance; it must detect the first sign Of 
losing only a few pounds in case @ 
mature animals, the first slackeming: 
of steady growth in the younger 
beasts. It must be quick to d 
the stone in the horse’s foot, the dirt 
on the inside of the collar. “Ne 
let your pigs squeal from hungem 
said a long-headed man when I begat 
to farm, and the prineiple applies @ 
all classes of stock, from poultry 
horses. How much better one.@ 
sleep on a cold night if he knows 488 
every beast on the place 18 WES) 
housed, well-bedded, well-fed, wa 
comfortable, contented. 


CARL HAMMER. | 


* 


Salisbury, .N. C. . a : 





Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zen 


a 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS OVERTON HALL F'ARM 


SHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
GAT hc i ot ee tee Sn | BREEDERS OF 


. REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE, 


Representing the most’ Fashionable Imported 
and best Tennessee Families. 

Daughters of RALEIGH’S NOBLE, Grand Champion at the Tennessee 
and Tri-State Fairs, and young cows bred to him, always for sale. 
Selected, high acting Shetland ponies, large enough to be serviceable and 

small énough to be gentle... - 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 

















“Keystone Baron Sums the Grand Champion Boar at 
‘the International Live Stock Show. Chicago. 1910. 
.» Offspring of either Boar for sale at ee prices. 


> gil hogs guaranteed choiera immun : il aiaieains: : E ' PP 
; Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. tis es % “ee Ss H E 


trom the best and most noted herd in the South. : 7 a VV ANTED. 


There’ s rarely a day that comes 
-but what’some of ous readers ask : 


‘™ veod Prines 
“Where Can I oe a8 nu ey rarer 
Pure-bred Sheep? te rine rien 
Others, seo, are so anxious ‘for them they will. buy common native ewes to , bai de it neat stes hoe 
be br: d to pure .bved bucks. If you*have shecp for sale, a small adver- i. aeee oe 8 i 
tisement in our paper will bring you fine sales at a small cost. 


OCCONEESHEE. FARM. || ow A eee. = at head of herd. 
PEDIGREE WT EVERY PxO- DURRHAM.NC. | | THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. | R. Q. Owen, R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va. 


ree -CHINAS 


BERKSHIRES | (SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. Gime 


Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors. in the big- 
Make up. gest sh wsinthe country. The best Scotch f: are repr 


’ word ts trou ri P.. PVISSERING, Box 7 Alton, i. 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. ; 
Nome better. Having proven that the South can breed and raise as food cattle as. any section Ps : POLAN D PI] G ‘Gey, 
- Also of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeding stock at : : 
| | | tri-state Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23,1916. we) || CHINA 
‘g Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared to attend. iz 6 : From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
Let me supply your YOUNG BULLS FOR SALE. 


‘ 4 T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro. Tenn. 
needs. Prices pd . ain -_ sale at Eda ° few coy eng ete bulls Ds peices Bhp geome of a peered Me 
outhern farmers—bulls will pay for themselves. e us for des ion 
right. and prices. ” ied -! FOR SALE—Big Type 


; Polend-China Pigs 
JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. Cc. ||| LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. || 274 Polied Durham Cattle. Write me. 



























































E. W, JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 














Bargains In 


PURE BRED BERKSHIRES The Riverside Stock Farm : TAMWORTHS—All Aces ) 
igh can tae ‘eae Boars ' Offers Choice ime ges 
ae pigs ‘of dither: “sex, Sons yond ; pp ESaes gee : ; English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- | 
“gpritg rs of Lord Brumley Manley, ANGUS BULLS d HEIFERS GOR ere est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
Bellemont Duke 2d, 191708, Master- an 9 BS 1000. and 1200 Ib. boars and sows. Won 318 

2d, 191703. Re istered Holstein Sired by, Ir . Black Jester of Ballendailoch A: premiums, 31 Champions, 18-Grand. Cham- 
eives tor dale; Wane Yor peiees. No.1 3 and Black D of Rosemere No. . pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 
JASPER STOCK FARM. 185, 064 . Families represented: Ericas, * é 6 
Motley, Va. G. W. SHULLER, Prop. Biackbirds, Prides, Queen Mothers and other 


re DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
leadiyg families. %, Columbia, S. C. 

Priced right, fed right and bred siete : Be  % nae RE CETTE A NINE H Ae I ot EO 
BERKSHIRES!]|| Aaareces.w. songs @ SON, Se 


See $ ‘Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
We have on hand for sale some extra fine LA RUE, Marion Co., OHIO. i : reasonable prices. All well bred and none but- 
pigs. service boars and bred gilts. Every- good individuals offered for sale. 
pid we ship bears our guarantee of satis- : WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
ang or money back.- Write for special 


~*’ | B. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
*°*windy Heights Berkshire Farm, HOLSTEIN BULLS ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
‘W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. REGISTERED—_—_—_ 


We offer for immediate sale a few choice bulls, from two to fifteen : ANGUS 
months of age. Priced from $50.00 up, depending upon age, and A. R. oO. 


25 bred cows and heif- 
record of Dams. . Write for pedigree and full par ticulars. . 


Comprise the blood of * | AE AMUCHY. FARMS, Allamuchy, N. tee 



























































Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 


$25 trio, service boars from §20. Breeding and : The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


t viduality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 





“mune; priced for quick 
sale. 


L. R. Kershaw, 
Muskegee, Oklahoma. 








Give us a tri: 


‘ger favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HOLSTEINS 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. ; Hampshire has become a market topper in every AAR RRR ARRAN nnn nnn nnn 
market. Hye would like free information and lit- 


Fancy Bred Berkshires erature on the Hampshire Hog, address Holsteins anp Guernseys 


To mak for fall litters I ff BC. Ree Panne ys Matured Cows and heifers. :  fieavy produers 
om : 
She follower-ng bargains in as fancy fot "ot See hoes Hampshire Record Association, all bred to registered bulls. We havea number 
Berkshires as can be found in the South. Bred 703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. of pure-bred bulls, ages. Also F} +) lendid 
pate ot. Bred oop nage Cone ale = L lific kind. S val grade se _ ‘his lot are two sont of pag 
young boars ready for service uU arge, prolific ind. pecia DD. orndayke e rec 
weaned 10 h. E thi ister- H I i } hi H “atic ? Pie 4 : at auction $25,000. We are breeding our 
ed and tule bw lh ee ee a p S 1f e ogs- prices on pigs, trios not ‘akin, heifers to these two bulls. Give usa 

J. C. Broome, bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, | LZZMTON FARM. Elkton, Md. 
Sunny South Berkshire Farm. HEPZIBAH, Ga. ] | Decatur, Ind 

A ° 


a-DUROC-JERSEYS | PUREBRED DUROCS Cheap|) DUROC SALE__ || HAZELHURST STOCK FARMS. 


One o' load. $ iy fe 
HIGH CLASS BRED GILTS—— th. == rear oe 3 Ib. grandson of the 
Sone een Oran Meme ty oes Pr - Febru ary 5 oA ted t Kine of thePoptiae, | Gmiy three young bul bulls trom 
oe g@ ever presen ce) 
prices twenty dollars each and good ones. ey ap ad iy greatest Duroc herd _— Send for complete information and pedigrees. 
ncluding 60 sons and daughters of Defen- ay VV so 

JAS. a TAYLOR, oer mated to Grand Champion boars. Write for RSs Bie wih ree ht pg Fa Sy ens 
OLEAN, MO. Miller County. catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, 


McKEE BROS, Versailles, Ky. ages 
KENTUCKY oe cuete prices Ses and vi soveral out 


: ’ dams with large A. R 
~ : REGISTERED DUROC SALE DUROCS FOR SALE Bel STEin’ 
vals Defender No. 58425 

































































cattle at reasonable penned 
famliens co ~ift pea and from the greatest producing 
60—Choice Pigs and Bred Gilts—50 A nice lot of young pigs. Also a SON & BOWLES,  Moute®, Bardstown, Ky. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. Write at once for printed list giving de- a few choice service boars. All 
Fe aroe server is the most prolific of all breeds scriptions and bargain prices. They’re pure-bred and registered. For [ SHOR THORNS 
os and bred Wits, snd mature too good to last. Address prices. address 
order to make 
_ room olga -aartog litters. Buy in this month and save OAKHURST FARM, BOX P. F. Valley View Stock Farm, 
oe Pairs — trios mated no akin and registered in BR. A. DAVIS & SONS, Props., Springfield, Tenn. 














Cana, N. C. 1865 1915 
J. W. ETCHISON, Prep. IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 
After 50 years studious breeding on - 
se | DUROC Of the choicest breeding —— | | geen Gear orcas tem 
“he ered Duroc-Jersey Boar | DUROC PIGS, f,‘itaividual execlence: | Duroc-Jerseys $5 50" strongen il Sembinstion own te 
ender #78, deat dcaconans? of TAMWORTHS, @*27= 02 seperate farms. pF Ca 
sett ome old, f-ne shape: and Be hag an pha ae Satis faction 


baeky,, vigereus dad na the eal dual 
gery ie most strongly marked 
Ep thin fer sale. Have other heif oo toed Steen. 
i Oeprens olor, gu Guneéateet any price down to 8-10 ienteae old p Th y ve other heliers 
mber 


“Crack: ° Pp. 
FARM, Ti Ve. | JOHND. MORTON, . oracle, my. ws eee $12, $15, $18, 0 and W. P. BARRED, Cooper Co Vermeont,Me. 
' 
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“You can tell by man’s farm whether 
reads it or net.”” 





The Peoarioniee Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
ken Managing Editor 
Contributing Editor 
Secretary-Treasurer 








PLEASE. send your renewal early and don’t put 
it off till Christmas when our office force al- 
‘ways gets overwhelmed with renewal work and it 
is impossible to give the prompt attention we can 
now give. And don’t forget to add 40 cents for a 
binder. 





B= SURE to read our notice on page 26 of our 
“Coéperation and Neighborhood Improvement 

Special”, December 25, and “Labor-saving Device 
Special”, January 8 Send on your letters by De- 
cember ‘il, telling how your neighbors are coép- 
erating or how your neighborhood is being im- 
preved,and besureto report by December 25 any 
labor-saving plan you use that might be helpful 
to other farmers. 





E’VE said so before, but we say it again, that 

we do not appreciate as fully as we should the 
fact that feeding is more important than breeding. 
We’ ve seen many a high-priced bull degenerate 
into a scrub through lack of feed and care, and 
this thing is going to continue until we realize 
that all the breeding in the world cam never atone 
for poor feeding and poor management. An ani- 
mal may be good, but it will remain so only so 
long as it is under “the eye of the master.” 





OOK next week for an announcement of the 
leading features booked for The Progressive 
Farmer in 1916—a continuation and improvement 
of all the standard features that have won the 
paper its hold on the c@nfidence and affections of 
farmers and farmers’ wives, and then in addition 
what we believe will prove the most useful series 
of articles for farm boys and girls ever printed in 
any farm paper. Begin thinking now about. how 
you can get these articles in the hands of your 
neighbor boys and girls, for it will be a permanent 
loss for any family to miss them. 





WE BELIEVE the articles in this issue by Pro- 
fessors Willson and Templeton, on how to 
know good types of beef and dairy animals, will 
be of material value to all our readers who are 
interested in these particular classes of livestock. 
Too many individuals and communities, in buying 
pure-bred. bulls, have failed to appreciate the ut- 
most importance of high quality, or have, through 
lack of familiarity with the best types, been with- 
out the necessary knowledge to make the best se- 
lections. Too much attention cannot be given to 
this matter of securing first-class sires, and if the 
would-be purchaser is not entirely certain that his 
knowledge is adequate, he should call on his dem- 
onstration agent and the livestock men at his agri- 
cultural college. 





— > Progressive Farmer has never, for the 
average Southern farmer, taken any stock in 
the agitation for livestock as a substitute for cot- 
ton, and we are glad to see the fact is coming 
More and more to be recognized that livestock 
should have a place on every farm, but seldom if 
ever can livestock farming exclusively be made 
the most profitable. Just as all-cotton farming is 
a badly balanced, unprofitable business, so is it 
unsafe and certainly not conducive to the maxi- 
mum possible profits to attempt to raise livestock 
exclusively. The best results are to come only 
when livestock, legumes, grain and cotton are so 
combined that all food and feed for man and 
beast are produced and soil fertility is maintained. 
This and this alone can rightly be called good 
farming and good farm management. 





WOULD surprise you to see how the little 
mountain county of Jackson is going forward,” 
said Mr. C. M. Dills, of Asheville, in our office the 
other day. “Just three or four years ago such a 
thing as a silo was an ‘unknown animal’ in that 
county. Now there were probably a dozen used 
last year, and I know of three or four others built 
this summer.” Mr. Dills went on to say that he 
attributed the new spirit in the county largely to 
the influence of the Cullowhee school, and the fact 
that Principal Madison interested himself in get- 


ting bright farm boys to come to the A. & M. Col- 
lege at Raleigh. Many of them have gone back to 
the county and are “making themselves neighbor- 
hood leaders,” as The Progressive Farmer has so 
often urged that educated farm boys and girls 
should do. Our mountain section has great possi- 
bilities for scientific stock-raising, fruit-growing, 
and forestry, and it is gratifying to see the in- 
creasing interest in all three subjects.. 


Stay Out of the Livestock Business Unless 
You Mean to Give the Animals Proper Care 





VALUED correspondent, Mrs. Irene Brown 

Jenkins, Ellendale, Tenn., writes a timely 

but severe criticism of the manner in which 
we treat our livestock. The arraignment is severe 
but it is just, and a splendid appeal to our best 
interests and our humanity. 

Every year official statistics proclaim the fact 
(?) that more animals die from exposure in sev- 
eral Southern states than in Northern states, like 
Minnesota, for instance. If it were not tragic one 
might look upon such a statement as a joke; but 
as a matter of fact more cattle do die from starva- 
tion and exposure in the Southern states than die 
from exposure and starvation in the Northern 
states. Practically no livestock die from the 
direct effects of exposure in the Southern states. 
That is, if they are healthy and receive a fair 
amount of feed they do not die from exposure. 
In our mild climate, starvation is a more import- 
ant contributory factor towards producing their 
death than exposure. 

The need is, as Mrs. Jenkins says, for better 
treatment and feeding of our farm animals, rather 
than for more of them. Until we learn to care 
for and feed them better, it is more or less a ques- 
tion as to whether we should keep more livestock. 
The man who is looking for the best rustlers; who 
considers the animal that will consume or live on 
the least feed the most profitable; who depends 
on cane and the range for winter feed and thinks 
his profits are largest when least is expended for 
feed and care is not likely to find the growing of 
livestock profitable, and the less he keeps the bet- 
ter it is for him and for the livestock business as 
a whole. 

With occasional exceptions we need not provide 
against low temperatures or cold for our livestcck, 
But we do need to protect them against cold 
winds, rain and mud. We also need to provide 
moré feed for them. It requires feed to keep up 
the heat of the animal bcdy and an animal that is 
well fed will withstand much more cold and ex- 
posure than a haff-starved one. Feed and care are 
more important than the breed. This is not dis- 
counting the value of good -breeding, but merely 
a method of stressing the importance of better 
care and feeding. 


What the Other Fellow’s Going to Do 
Next Year 


_ 
N THE fitst place he’s gone cotton-crazy. 
Twelve-cent cotton has been too much for him; 
it has gone to his head and, displacing the little 
bit of reason knocked into it by six-cent cotton 
last year, has set him a-planning air castles 
already. 

Even now he is visioning cotton on every pos- 
sible acre, cotton in the fence corners, cotton 
along the roadside up to its very. edge, little or 
no. oats, little or no corn,—cotton, cotton, every- 
where, with what he regards as the certainty 
of good prices, with consequent affluence. He 
has already figured it out that the rest of the 
world will diversify, leaving the raising of cotton 
largely to him, and he’s fully resolved to “make a 
killing.” 

_ He has some feed now that hard times made him 
raise, but he doesn’t care whether he has any next 
year or not, for won’t it be easy for him to buy all 
he wants with his big crop of cotton? He planted 
peas in his corn this year, but didn’t save any seed 
and won’t plant any next year: What’s the use, 
he says, when you can buy plenty of commercial 
fertilizer on credit? He terraced some of his land 
and saved the barnyard manure last year; but 
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what’s the use, he says, of keeping up these thin 
when a fellow’s going to get rich raising cotton 
next year, anyway? He had actually learned ge 
few common. sense economies and had apparen yi 
taken a few steps toward getting himself on 
rational, live-at-home basis, but pshaw! what’ 
the use of a fellow doing such _ when 
ton’s twelve cents? 

lf this “other fellow” lives in your neighborho 
it will be interesting to watch him. He’s going to” 
“make a killing”, all right, but it may not be the 
kind he’s looking fer: 


Plan Your Winter Reading Now 


INTER, with its rainy days and long 

ings, should be a season of reading 

mental improvement for all the farm f 
ily. Plans should be-made now to include in 
menu of mind food farm papers, beoks and b 
tins that will help us to farm with our heads 
well as with our hands; books, bulletins and m 
azines for mother; books and papers of espe 
interest and value to the children; and gene 
reading matter for the whole family. 

The free bulletins issued ty the United State 
Department of Agriculture and our state a 
tural colleges and experiment stations offer wit 
themselves material for a very liberal educatig 
in agriculture, and as many of these as will in 
way help us in our work should be obtained with: 
out delay. Then subscribe for at least two re 
three of the best agricultural papers and a few 
the best magazines that are of general interest 

Cultivate the reading habit im your home 
seeing to it that plenty of good wholesome 
ing is always at hand. 


Make Your Rental Contracts Now for 19} 
mara, 
E VENTURE to say that among all the 
ants and landlords in the South, not 10 
cent put their agreements in writing. 
is poor business for both lessor and lessee 
while a verbal contract may hold in law, it is 
easily misunderstood or misconstrued to make 
safe. Landlord and tenant are doing themsely 








an injustice unless a written contract-is made and” 


a copy kept by each, setting forth in unmistakabler 
language the rights and duties of each as mutw 
agreed upon. 

Among the provisions embodied in rental ¢ 
tracts are those concerning the length of the z 
amount of rent and the form in which it is to bé 
paid, whether cash rent or a share of the crops 
crops; who shall provide implements, seed, fe 
izers, feed and labor; amount of supplies to 
furnished the tenant, with date of payment 
these and rate of interest to be charged; acré 
of various crops to be planted, kinds and quan 
ties of fertilizers to be used and when; plantin 
peas or beans after oats and in all corn fields 
of cover crops in the fall; terracing, fencing 
ditching. There are conditions under which 
or several of the above enumerated points mayb 
of the utmost importance to both parties to 
contract, and to leave them to a verbal ut 
standing that may really be a misunderstanding 
a plain invitation to trouble. It is far better 
spend a little time now in doing a thing right 
to spend a long time regretting that you didn’ 

Whenever possible contracts should be ty 
written, and every point in them should be g 
over together by the agreeing parties and 
understood before signing. “Then a signed @ 
should be provided for each party to the com 
to be carefully preserved during its life. / 
point that is important is that contracts be 
as early as possible, in order that farm work 
be under way at the earliest practicable date. 

This whole matter of more definite, pract™ 
contracts between landlords and tenants is ne: 
an important one and-one in which The Program 
sive Farmer is so deeply interested that we WE 
glad to furnish, on receipt of postage, spe 
contracts that we believe wilf be of value 
parties as a sort of guide to a written agr 
that will fit their particular conditions. 
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The Best Review of Rural Credits Problems 


{The following report of the Rural Credits 





Committee, at the recent North Carolina 
State Farmers’ Union meeting, is so appli- 
cable to conditions all over the South that 
we give it in full.] 


1.—PREAMBLE 


OUR*committee begs indulgent 

attention to a brief preamble: 

We are keenly aware that rural 
credit conditions in North Carolina 
are deplorable in the state at large, 
and that in our cotton and tobacco 
belt counties they are intolerable. 

1. The present state of affairs 
grew out of the fact that 50 years ago 
our landlords had abundant land but 
no capital, while abundant farm labor 

* had neither land nor capital. Here 
was afi economic vacuum which was 
filled by supply merchants and farm 
tenants with a crop-lien, time-credit, 2. 
system. The system arose out of 
economic necessity. It is perpetuated 

- by economic stupidity on the part of 
tenants, landlords, merchants and 
bankers alike. It was once a crutch, 
it is now a cross; and upon it is 
crucified every hope of abiding farm 
prosperity. 

2. It is a system under which from 
year to year enormous farm wealth 
can be created, but little of it retain- 





credits literature. 
port as it appears herewith. 
first place that the report makes it clea: 
that the basis of reform lies in a reformed agriculture: “We can 
afford to grow cotton and tobacco when our barns and bins, pantries, 
cribs, and smokehouses are filled to bursting with home-raised food 
and feed supplies. We can then sell when we please, borrow when we 
please, and pay what interest we please.” No rural credit system 
can stand the strain of store-bought foods and feeds the farmer. 
should grow on his own farm. 

Three other points the report makes clear are these: 

1. We need rural credit unions to encourage thrift and saving as 
well as help borrowers. 
European governments have given direct aid to rural credit 
systems and the United States Government itself has done so in the 
Philippine Islands. To the old slogan; “What Europe has done for 
her farmers, America must do for hers,’ 
Uncle Sam has done for the Filipinos, he should now do for his 
own folks.” 

3. We must have reform in land titles (the Torrens system: or 
its equivalent) in order to get results from any system of long-term 
land credit. 


Be sure to read the whole report as given herewith. 


Notice 


T THE recent meeting of the North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union Prof. E. C. Branson, Chairman of the Committee on Rural 
Credits, presente a report which for clearness, logic, force 

and brevity is entitled to take rank as a little masterpiece in rural 
Farmers all over the South should read this re- 


in the 


we may now add, “What 


rates of interest upon farm ieietiaials 

Moreover, it will bring to the aid 
of farmers the investment capital of 
the country in long-term loans, upon - 
the amortization plan, with low in- 
terest rates, and free them from de- 
pendence upon commercial 
with its necessarily high interest 
charges upon short-term loans. 

Third. The revision of our Torrens 
Law so as to render it less compli- 
cated and expensive. Even a perfect 
land bank law would still leave our 
farmers helpless so long as land ti- 
tles are enveloped as at present in a 
bewildering mist of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. This one obstacle has re- 
duced the usefulness of the Agricul- - 
tural Bank at Manila to a minimum 
The state validation of land titles in 
Germany gave them current value as 
certain and assured as the coin of 
the realm, and rendered successful 
the landschaften of that country. 
Without a similar clearing of land 
titles in North Carolina our farmers 
will hope in vain for relief under any 
rural credit legislation whatsoever in 
Congress. E. C. BRANSON, 

(Signed) S. H. HOBBS, 

R. S. GRISWOLD, 








ed by tenants, landlords, supply mer- 
chants or bankers. The cotton or tobacco-made 
dollar seems to have the wings of the morning, 
and it longs to fly away and be at rest. Money 
talks, but in our cotton and tobacco counties 
about all it says is “Good-bye.” 

For fifty long years we have tried to accumulate 
wealth in North Carolina by buying farm supplies 
with cotton and tobacco money. We have tried 
it long enough to know that it cannot be done; 
that no farm civilization can achieve prosperity 
that is not self-financing; and that no. farm com- 


munity can be self-financing that is not self-feed-— 


ing. In proof of this, witriess our pitifully small 

per capita country wealth. It is only $322. In 
*. only four states of the Union are the farmers poor- 
~ er. But also witness our small per capita wealth, 
z all property whatsoever considered. It is only 
_ $784, and Mississippi alone is poorer. 

If only North Carolina would feed herself for 
five years, the farm wealth retained in the state 
would equal the total country wealth we have ac- 
cumulated in 250 years. 

3. So much said about the business basis of 
agriculture in North Carolina—the critical defi- 
ciencies and the cruel consequences of them. Let 
us now consider the remedies. They concern (a) 
the farmers themselves, (b) the merchants and 
bankers, and (c) our Legislature and Congress. 

(A) The Farmers’ Duty.—A per capita country 
wealth of only $322 means collateral that is too 
small, and cash operating capital that is smaller 
still. The credit basis of farm business in North 
Carolina is too marrow. This simple, single fact 
means abundant, easy credit, offered by supply 

. merchants who gamble with hazardous risks for 
princely profits. So long as this condition exists, 
so long will the consequences follow, under any 
credit legislation whatsoever. 

We must cease to be crop farmers merely or 

We must rise to the level of livestock 
farmers, and derive our income mainly from the 
Nsale of livestock and livestock products. We can 
- afford to grow cotton and tobacco when our barns 
- and bins, pantries, cribs; and smokehouses are 
. filled to bursting with home-raised food and feed 
— supplies. We can then sell when we please, bor- 
_ tow when we please, and pay what interest we 
please. 

(B) The Duty of Merchants and Bankers.—But 
the merchants and bankers cannot escape their 
fesponsible relationship to agricultural prosperity 
Or adversity. If the bankers of the state would 
tefuse to lend money to supply merchants on 
paper secured by crop liens based on cotton or 
tobacco acreage alone, we would have more bread- 
and-meat farming in North Carolina in a single 
year than our gospel of diversified agriculture is 
likely to effect in many years. And the bankers 
of Texas are doing this very thing, in order to 
hold down the $155,000,000 that has heretofore 
gone out of the state to pay for supplies that can 

raised at home. They are doing it in sheer 
self-defense. They are wise enough to see that 
the policy is good business; that it means increas- 

prosperity for farmers, more business of an- 

‘other and better sort for the supply merchants, 

i safer, saner business foundations for every- 
The larger interest of farmers, merchants, and 

hikers lies in collusion, not in collision; in codp- 
_ tration, not in contest. 


(C) Duty of Our Law-makers.—But the remedies 
also concern legislation. Legislation alone will 
not avail; but reforms without supporting legis- 
lation are like a tunnel in a sandbank, unsupported 
by solid side-walls and an overhead arch. Tun- 
neling through sandbanks without retaining walls 
is what farmers have been doing for long cen- 
turies. They are at last minded to have the neces- 
sary support of legislation. They may be long 
denied, but they cannot-be forever denied. The 
right thing is always the inevitable thing. 

The cry of the farmers for legislative protection 
began in the lonely cry of solitary sentinels here 
and there; soon it will be the ful] cry of the pack. 


Il —REPORT 


OUR committee begs leave to submit the fol- 
lowing recommendations, in what seems to 
them to be a logical order of importance: 

First. A hearty approval of the Farmers’ Union 
bills passed by the last Legislature, covering (1) 
CoGperative Enterprises, (2) Codperative Credit 
Societies, and (3) Land and Loan Associations; 
not because they promise immediate relief from 
intolerable farm credit conditions, but because 
they encourage thrift out of which arise the capi- 
tal and collateral necessary to economic independ- 
ence—in Europe the independence of 15,000,000 
farmers doing a codéperative business of seven bil- 
lion dollars a year. 

In this connection we urge upon our State Board 
of Agriculture the wisdom of vigorously campaign- 
ing in behalf of coéperative effort and especially 
coéperative credit societies, as required by law. 

Second. A hearty approval of direct Govern- 
ment aid to agricultural credit, which should be 
adopted as a bread National policy. The uniform 
history of legislation shows it always to have 
been more favorable to manufactures and com- 
merce, the industries of the towns, than to agri- 
culture, the industry of the country, to quote a 
phrase of Adam Smith, the great political econo- 
mist. It has always been and is now a radical, 
disastrous mistake in the legislation of the world. 

We call attention to the fact that such aid has 
been extended to agricultural credit in every 
country in Europe, and in New Zealand, Australia, 
Japan, and Canada. 

And not only this, the principle is in successful 
operation in eight American states—Indiana, Ok- 
lahoma, Iowa, the two Dakotas, Utah, Idaho, and 
Oregon—in two of these states for more than 
sixty years, The fact is here mentioned only to 
show that the principle of state aid to agriculture 
is not peculiarly foreign and monarchical, but es- 
sentially American and democratic. 

Moreover, we call attention to the fact that it 
it a principle recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Agricultural Bank established in the 
Philippines eight years ago—a bank with a half- 
million dollars capital, operated to develop agri- 


culture and promote prosperous country fife in‘ 


these islands. Furthermore, among the lendabie 
funds of this bank are the postal savings of the 
country. 

The principle reasonably applied is beyond de- 
bate, and we call the attention of our Congress- 
men to this fact in their consideration of rural 
credits bills. And this principle, when embodied 
in an effective bill, will create stable market val- 
ues for real estate securities and guarantee low 


Committee on Agricultural Credit. 


“Time Prices” Cost Average Small Farmer 
$84 a Year Above Legal Interest 
PB rrce one end of the South to the other The 





Progressive Farmer’s recent exposure of the 

iniquity of “time prices” has aroused discus- 
sion and approval. Everywhere the people are 
beginning to ask, “Why should each Southern state 
declare it usury tocharge more than 6or8 per cent 
on a loan, and yet permit supply men to charge 
60 to 80 per cent interest under the name of ‘time 
prices’?” Among the letters we have received is 
the following from Mr, J. P. Leach, Littleton, N. 
C., who points out that the average small farmer 
or renter is earning $400 a year and paying-out 
$100 in interest, a proceeding which keeps him a 
perpetual debt-slave, whereas with 6 per. cent 
money his “credit” would cost him only $16, leav- — 
ing him $84 profit on each crop—and $84 a year 
saved would soon enable him to make a start to- 
ward getting equipment and a home. Or at the 8 
per cent interest rate in some other states, his 
credit would cost him $21.33, leaving him $7866 
profit, instead of nothing under the present sys- 
tem. Mr. Leach’s letter follows and deserves a 
careful reading: 


“T read with interest your recent articles on 
‘time prices’ and heartily endorse what you 
had to say in regard to the subject. The fig- 
ures you gave on interest are no doubt correct, 
and I know farmers around here who have 
paid 50 per cent on rations and paid for the 
goods in less than four months. I have renters 
who have had this to do, so this is no ‘hearsay’ 
with me. 

“The time merchant no doubt has his ups 
and downs and loses some accounts, but it is 
not just to make the honest and hard-working 
farmer pay 50 per cent interest to protect the 
merchant against the deadbeat. As a matter 
of fact, the merchant nearly always knows his 
man is good, or has him tied up by notes and 
mortgages sufficient to cover his supplies; and 
you can bet the merchant will do the ‘tying- 
up’ before the goods go out, if his man is not 
worth anything. 

“The average cotton farmer in this section 
makes about a $400 crop with a mule or horse, 
and pays the time merchant $100 or one-fourth 
of his entire crop as interest for supplies, and 
has nothing left when his crop has been mar- 
keted. If this farmer could have borrowed the 
$400 at 6 per cent interest for eight months, he 
would have been out only $16 and would -have 
had $84 left from his crop. There will always 
be time merchants and time buyers, and the 
time merchant is no donbt entitled to an ex- 
tra charge for the use of his money, but 50 per 
cent for four nionths—equivalent to 150 per 
cent for one year—is unreasonable and unjust 
and should be iflegal.” 


A Thought for the Week 





ANY one speak ill of thee, consider whether 
he hath truth on his side; and if so, reform 
thyself, that his censures may not affect thee.— 

Epictetus. 
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Our Farm Women 
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December Suggestions 


UCH of winter’s comfort depends 

£ on timely preparations— a large 
stack of available cut wood, warm 
| floors, good flues, mended underwear, 
» wool converted -into blankets, the 
* smokehouse and barrels ready for 
the meat,'a closet in which the can- 
ned goods will not freeze, a stove be- 
side which baby may. have her: daily. 


‘bath, and plenty of turnips, carrots, 


peppers, and other things in the win- 
ter garden. 

a 

Again we welcome ‘blankets and 
warm underwear. 

x kK 

Are you sure that baby’s cot has 
enough “covers” underneath to keep 
her warm? 

* *k * 

If the child develops a sore throat 
see that it is quickly cured. -It is a 
forerunner of ills later in life. 

x * * 

Have two pairs of shoes for the 
children if you can, so that if one be- 
comes wet the other will be ready. If 
they have neither shoes nor warm 
slippers with which to change, then it 
is safer to put them to bed until the 
shoes dry. Wet, cold feet are dan- 
gerous. The doctors all tell us so, 
and they know. 

* * * 

If baby throws off her covering at 
night let her wear the night drawers 
with feet instead of night dresses. 
Sew tape to the corners of the quilts 
and tie them firmly but not too tight- 
ly. Horse blanket safety pins are 
good for his purpose. 

x *k * 

When you come in from the long 
drive to town. and your face burns 
and smarts, do not wash it. Just put 
a little cold cream on it, wipe it off 
with a soft cloth and see the result to 
complexion and feelings. 

* k 

Have more warm suppers, hot, 
more well-cooked cereals for break- 
fast, and more. heat-producing foods. 

xk * 


-Your Big Boston lettuce is begin- 
ning to head, I suppose. If under 
glass, be sure to raise the sash every 
day or it will be spindling. 

x kk 


Bring out your~ house-blooming 
bulbs one at a time into the light and 
be sure te save the best for Christ- 
mas. ; 

* ok Ok 

Set out your hardy ornamental 
‘bulbs this month for bloom, next 
spring—that is, your crocuses, hya- 
cinths, narcissuses, lilies (except can- 
didum or Madonna lily). 

x * * 


-Who will deny that, the hen’ that 
lays us a good, clean, perfectly fresh 
. €gg deserves a clean, comfortable 
nest in which to lay it? 

* * * 


Do you suppose your hen roosts 

have millions of mites on them? Run 
the hand under the roosts during the 
day and see what you find. If there 
be any kind of an insect, paint: the 
perches just before roosting . time 
with kerosene to which 5 per .cent 
carbon bisulphide has, been’ added, 
give the hens a good dust bath, and if 
you suspect feather or depluming 
mites, rub carbolated vaseline into 
the skin where the feathers have 
been breaking off or falling out. Poor 
old hens. How can we expect them 
to lay when the blood that should 
make eggs goes to feed bugs? 

s* * 

It is easy to make good butter this 
weather. Now is the time to find a 
market. 

3 ee 
«The sooner the Christmas cake i 
made the better. Try steaming j 


most of the time and bak‘ng it a lit- 
tle to brown. it. 
x * x 


Do not leave Christmas shopping 
beyond the first week of December 
when the shops are crowded,. the 
clerks hurried and the best of the 
goods gone. 

: * * * 


The best time to make Christmas 
presents is a little all along—a laun- 
dry -bag, a fancy towel, or a cloth 
doll as a good pick-up work. 

be 


. There is no better Christmas. gift 
magazine. ieee ted 
pie ME 
Did’. you. ever spend an. -evening 
with your husband. and. children 
around the sitting-room. table ‘dis- 
cussing the -papérs. and . books you 
each want next year? If not, just 
try it once, whether you can afford 
them all or not. ; 
* * * 


than a book or 


December is the best month ‘there. 


is to make the family one jolly unit 
and the home the most attractive 
place on earth. There are the raisins 
and other ingredients to be prepared 
for the Christmas cake, the pop-corn 
shelled, and a thousand other entic- 
ing preparations for Christmas, in all 


icine 
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the plague in this country, and as was 
said, they carry throat and other ser- 
fous diseases. 


The Wastefulness of Dogs and Cats 


UPPOSE your county has a popu- 

lation of 25,000, which is an aver- 
aged-sized county. That’ represents 
5,000 homes. Suppose 3,000 of these 
possess a dog or cat, and that is a 
low estimate, as there are few farms 
without both—the poorer the people 
the more of them. I read somewhere 
once that a dog or a cat ate 10 cents 
worth of meat, garbage or scraps a 
day. Let us say 5 cents, that we may 
come under rather than over the 
amount. Three thousand dogs at 5 
cents.a' day means $150. spent ‘in«one 
day in your county for dog food. In 
one year in your county, if-it be of 
average size, this méans $54,750 worth 
of food ‘that might go into pork at-a 


“good price per pound. “Oh, we don’t 


Miss a little thing like that!” some 
one says: Don’t we? Is not our lack 
of consideration of details one of-our 
reasons for being poor? 

“My husband must have his hunting 
dog.” So he must. And in the spring 
the dogs run through the fields and 
break up the Bob White nests. And 
the Bob White is one of the birds 
that. keep the pests out of the corn- 
field. The result is that the farmer 
wonders. why he has so many bill 
bugs and other insects to lower the 
value and amount of his corn. Less 
might be said of hunting the quail if 
it were the farmer himself who got 
the fun and the birds, but more than 
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PLAN OF MRS, JENKINS’ KITCHEN 


of which even the smallest child can 
share. 

Every home in the South is wealthy 
enough: for song and music. Song 
costs nothing. Music can come from 
a piano or Victrola. A man'I know 
who can liven up a house-full by his 
splendid playing of the Jew’s harp. 
The mouth organ makes sweet music, 
and even the comb and tissue paper 
has a mission in the world of inspira- 
tion and melody. 


SOME HUMBLE CHUMS OF OURS 


Dogs, Cats and Other Pets Are Often 
Nuisances, but There May Be An- 
gother Side to the Question 


St this is a Livestock. Special 





and the livestock in’ which wo- 
men are most directly interested 
are the domestic animals, let us spend 


a little thought about them. . Let us* 


take the bad first and finish up with 
the good. : é; 
All animals, from dogs and cats to 
horses and canary. birds, may have 
tuberculosis or, as it is: commonly 
called, consumption |Cats and dogs 
are sources of danger as: carriers. of 
diphtheria, itch, ringworm and worms, 
and are under the grave suspicion of 
spreading several infectious diseases. 
Dogs are a greatér source of hydrc- 
phobia than cats because, as a rule, 
the dog seeks companionship when 
sick while the cat seeks solitude. The 


time, therefore; to kill all .useless 


dogs and cats is before they go mad 
and bite persons, horses, cows, and 
their own kind. Contrary to the gen- 


eral belief, as many, or more, dogs, go. 


mad in winter as in -summer. . But, 
you say they kill the rats whose fleas 
carry.the plague. -Perhaps, but. they 
kill chickens also. and we have not 


half the time it is the city man who 
gets them. 

The average dog or cat is a nuis- 
ance to the women of the household. 
It is open the door and let the dog 
out, open the door and let the cat in, 
he wants a drink, he spills the garb- 
age, he trots out of the mud over the 
floor we have just scrubbed while our 
backs are still aching with the doing 
of it, we have to be ever on the alert 
to keep everything éatable under cov- 
er, and- then when we try to get the 
meal, there he is, undér ouf® feet so 
that we cannot reach the stove with- 
out. stepping over him, cannot get to 
the table without keeping one. eye on 
him, and the other on the dish we 
carry lest he: be a stumbling block. 
Granted, he is one nuisance to the 
housewife. 


The Other Side of the Question 


N THE other hand, the small child 

who has never known the compan- 
ionship of dog, ‘cat, goat, rabbit and 
pet pig has: missed something worth 
while: Isa little farm boy a little farm 
boy without a pudgy puppy. trailing 
behind, him, and a little girl without 
her kitten and pet hen? Children can 
be taught valuable lessons in human- 
ity through animals. 

As a watch dog, the dog sometimes 
justifies his existence. Once in a 
while one helps with the sheep or 
cattle, but rarely in the South. 

Belgian hares, pigeons, chickens 
and other pets have very often been 
aeprolific source of money and chil- 
dren can do most of the work with a 
little supervision. If the children have 
been taught -kindliness,. animals are 
usually less nervous with them. than 
with grown-ups. PRE eee 

With all their faults, we love them, 
however. They. have affection and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


intelligence, ‘they ate glad with as 
and seein to sorrow when we do, and 
sometimes it gives us happiness to 
have even the dog look up to us as 
superior beings. 

Dogs and cats are the product of 
long centuries of tact superlative. 
They have produced little; their ex- 
cuse for living—tramps and rats—is 
usually but an’excuse only. It is be- 
cause they are grateful and-affection- 
ate .creatures, appeal. to the loving 
side of man, and seem almost human, 
that they have found man’s heart and 
home open to them and that they 
have outstripped many. of the more 
useful animals in their race for man’s 
affection—and therein lies a lesson in 
tact to all who run and read. 





MRS. JENKINS’ KITCHEN 
Third Prize Winner in Our Kitchen 
Plans Contest 


HIS: kitchen will be one that is 

dear to the heart of: stout. wo- 
men; nothing to stoop for, nothing to 
reach up for, and everything possible 
near and movable. This plan _ will 
stand careful inspection. ' We must. 
avoid dust catchers, like pictures. It 
would be well to have as many of 
these shelves as possible, and have 
sliding doors. Mrs. Jenkins says: 

“The remodeled sketch is not an 
ideal kitchen, by much. It is the plan 
of the actual changes I hope to make 
in this one within the year. The best 
plan would be to tear old porches 
away, and build a new kitchen and 
dining-room. But that would neces- 
sitate a new roof, and would cost 
probably $1,000. 

“Even the remodeled plan is not 
cheap, but I have thought it over for 
years, and it seems the only satis- 
factory arrangement. My kitchen is 
too small, too dark (pantry very. 
dark); equipment is too scattered. It 
is 30 feet from dining table to kitchen 
table. 

“So I have moved the east wall to 
porch line, have moved west wall in. - 
four feet (two new walls, in fact), ~~ 
have doubled the old window and~ 
made two new ones, have walled up 
a door (from bedroom to porch), 
have torn out the pantry, and evolved. 
a back entry. With only two cows, I 
prefer my dairy work in the kitchen; 
so have considered that in remodel-' 
ing. 

“The screened porch (which can be 
used for a summer dining-room) is to 
be wainscoted and enclosed in glass 
for winter use also. If we can afford. 
it, all will be so treated; if not, only a 
portion will be treated. All these 
changes, with sinks, built-in china ~ 
cabinets, etc., will doubtless make the 
cost about $150. But it seems the 
only practical way. 

“In a kitchen I want certain definite 
things which may not be what other. 
people want.. These are: plenty of 
light everywhere, no pantries, no- 
closets (china cabinet exception), as 
few drawers as possible, no shelves, 
higher than six feet, and none lower 
(when ‘possible) than the working 
level of sink and table. And plenty of 
shelves, I may say, so that nothing 
sits on top of something else or. 
hangs -behind something else. And ev- 
erything with its particular nail or 
spot on the shelf.” ; 





The best- way to get every farmer 
in your neighborhood working to- 
gether along all progressive lines is 
to get every one of them reading the 
best farm papers you. know We 
don’t say The Progressive Farmer, 
If you know a paper that will wake 
them up better than ours, get them 
to read it. But anyhow get them to 
reading the best one yot know. 





COWARD 


During the hearing of a case, involving @ 
small domestic dispute, the judge declar 
that a “patriot is a man who refuses to hook 
up his wife’s lingerie waists. And a maf- 
tyr,” he went on, “is one who tries and 
fails; while a hero tries and succeeds.” oan 

“Then how would you define a coward?” 
asked the lawyer, who was a bit of a wee 
himself. 4 

“Oh, a coward,” replied the judge, “is 
man who stays single so he won't have 
try. it.” 
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For my dear Aunt Martha, who is 








fond of. sending home-made _ jelly, 
cake and other good things to her 
numerous friends, I bought a budget 
of different articles at this paper 
counter. A package of paper. doilies 
that were fairly dazzling in their 
close resemblance to real hemstitched 
linen, paper plates that cost only five 
and ten cents a dozen. But. the paper 
cups for jelly were the greatest nov- 
elty of all. These are made of pure 
wood pulp, antiseptically treated. The 
cups, with lids to fit; are sterilized at 
the factory, packed and sealed in car- 
tons ready for use.. Much time .and 
labor. are. saved: in the filling. - The 
cups are simply filled with the boiling 
jelly, the cover is slipped into place, 
and it completely seals itself. 

“Now”, said Aunt Martha, when she 
received her gift, “My frierids won’t 
have to take the trouble to return my 
plate, doily or glass when I send a lit- 
tle lunch, and thus my hospitality will 
be doubly appreciated.” 

For a little friend, Janie Blair, who 
loves to entertain her girl friends, I 
bought two complete luncheon sets, 
especially adapted for children’s par- 
ties. Each set, corttained one table- 
cloth, twelve: napkins, plates and doil- 
ies.. All were prettily decorated. 


BE KIND TO MAN’S 
FRIEND—THE HORSE 


INDNESS and. -beneficence 

should be.extended to crea- 
tures. of every ‘species, and .these 
still flow from the breast of a well- 
natured man as streams. that issue 
from -the living fountain. .A good 
man will take.cate of, his horses 
and.dogs, not only ,when they. are 
young, but when old and. past ser- 
vice. We certainly .ought not to 
treat living creatures like -house- 
hold goods,..which; when worn-out” 
with use, we throw away, and were 
it - only: to.. learn: benevolence: to 
human kind, ‘we. should. be merci- 
ful to; other creatures.—Plutarch. | 














HEN you goto town tie the old 
horse on the sunnyside of: a 
shed protected from sharp winds. 
KOR Ok 


_ Don’t tie him around the neck with 
a slip knot to a barb-wire fence. 
Pee. 


Don’t forget to take something for 
his dinner and to give him a drink. 
x ® * 


Don’t take out your whip when an 





For a little niece, who is fond of 
picnicing I bought some paper picnic 
sets, and several rolls of paraffin pa- 
per for wrapping sandwiches. 

But I didn’t want to get all of my 
presents at one counter, so I moved 
on to where the cooking ware was 
displayed. There was an array of 
new culinary devices. I bought things 
that my friends did not already pos- 
sess. Among these were some fancy 
cooky cutters, combination grater, 
slicer and shredder, individual baking 
dishes, casseroles, perforated pie tins, 
new -fangled spoons, perforated, split, 
screened, and what not; 

At last I decided to get things that 
appealed to me, and decide to whom 
they should go later on.. A dozen fan- 
cy cake molds, and one for pudding 
were added to my list, a potato baker, 
a few layer cake tins with removable 
bottoms, a frying basket, some handy, 
little crocks and blue and white 
saucepans. 

A friend had been worrying about 
about the spots on her new dining ta- 
ble. I bought her some asbestos mats, 
and also some pretty doilies made to 
slip them into and that present was 
complete. 

I bought hat pins of a good quality, 
and some pretty shirtwaist pins. 

Seeing skirt hangers at two for a 
nickle, I remembered Aunt Sally and 
bought six and a set of coat hangers 
besides. 

It would take too much space to 
enumerate the pretty glass and china 
ware, and other attractive and useful 
things I bought in that wonderful ten- 
cent store, but everything proved em- 
inently satisfactory. 

While I did not make a rare or 
costly gift last Christmas I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I had not 
gone beyond my means, that my pres- 
ents suited better than they had ever 
done before, and that they were 
neither useless nor trifling. 

MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 


automobile appears in the. distance. 
Very few horses are frightened more 
than once if allowed to face the car, 
unless it is signal for a beating. 

x Oe * 


Don’t cut the horse with the whip 
without warning. Speak and give 
him a chance to obey. 

* * * 


Don’t forget that the horse is your 
friend, so treat. him to an apple or 
piece of sugar once in a while. 

x * * 


Den’t let the hired man take him 
to town after a hard day.in the field 
unless the need be urgent. 

* * * 


Don’t forget that a gentle trusting 
horse will bring more. money. than 
one.that-jerks his head away. 

* * x 


Don’t neglect the comfort of the 
horse. 
* * * 
Remember that a wise man is mer- 
ciful to his beast. 





LITTLE CHRISTMAS GIFTS AT 
SMALL COST 


The Ten-cent Store Is a Great Aid to 
Christmas Shoppers 


EAST year I spent the first week in 
Decembér with a friend who lives 
in a small city, and it was there I dis- 
covered the ten-cent store as an aid 
to Christmas shoppers. 

Having sighed so often for those 
simple little articles that city people 
consider trifling because so easily ob- 
tained, it set me thinking that many 
of my friends at home would appre- 
ciate some of the really beautiful and 
useful things to be had at a surpris- 
ingly low price at the big ten-cent 
store, 

We all believe that the gift, to be 
worth the string that ties it, should 
mean thought and love. It should be 
Suited to the tastes of the recipient, 
and yet express something of the per- 
sonality of the giver. So I decided 








Every wide-awake, enterprising, 





























































































| FL ohdays are 
- Kodak days 


Hi VERY winter Outing, every home coming of the boys and girls, the 
Christmas and. New Years festivities—in each of these are fascinating 
subjects for the Kodak—pictures that make fun in the taking and that 
to you will always prove a delight. 
Picture taking, by daylight or flashlight, is simple by the Kodak 
method—and its not expensive now-a-days. 
Put Kodak on your Christmas list. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
438° State STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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reading farmer helps every other en- 
terprising, wide-awake farmer in the 
community, and the more there are 


that I could, at least, suit my presents 
to the tastes of my friends, and they 
should also bear a message of love. 

At the ten-cent store it was surpris- 
ing how many practical household 
novelties I found made of paper. The 
first thing that caught my attention 
was the paper towels.- These came in 
rolls, pure white, and very absorbent. 
Each roll contains 150 towels. I 
bought one roll and, to go with it, the 
special white enameled-hooded roller 
fixture that comes for them. These 
towels have many uses besides drying 
the hands. They are fine for polish- 
ing glassware or re moving grease 
from soiled dishes For draining fried 
food nothing can be better. This 
present was designed for a friend 
who pad recently gone to housekeep- 
ing. 


ter it is for everybody. 


the mules pull and half don’t. So you 
can’t get good results out of any 
scheme of codperation in your neigh- 
borhood if half of the farmers are 
waked up and pulling together and 
the other half are not. And the best 
way to get them waked up is to get 
them to reading. 





“ORDERS IS ORDERS” 

Two men were among the recruits muster- 
ed on the drill ground, and one of them, re- 
markably raw, 
to do when he 

“Well,” was 
‘Halt!’ 


got the order to “Halt.” 
the reply, 


thin remain quite motionless!’"—Exchange. 





asked his companion what 


“when he says 
yez bring the fut that’s on the ground 
to the soide of the fut that’s in the air, and 


of them in the neighborhood, the bet- 
You can’t get 
good work out of any team if half | 














hon <> Profit-Sharing Plan PAY 
Your Own Choice of ANY 


Gornish Piano or Organ 


In Whole or In Part 


You can buy a beautiful, sweet-toned Cornish Piano or 
Organ of your own selection. and pay for it either wholly or in 


part out of your bonus accruing from participation 4 the plan. 
That’s the new feature of the world-famous Cornish P 

Now there ay be no excuse for your failing to have . “peautiful, 

: , igh-grade Cornish Insitrumentin your home atonce. 


A Year’s Free Trial 


The new Cornish Plan provides, as always, 

for the privilege of returning the instru- 

ment at our expense at any time within one 

year if siyou nave Si o money in ad- 

~4 days’ yes in your 

starts. a buy at 
lowest FAC Y PRICE divest trom factory, and 
you save a fa some — All —e credit needed—term 
of your own choice an guarantee for life. e pay the freight if 
desired. And now in addition comes the great Cornten Profit Sharing Plan 
—you now share too in our profits. Let our plan help you pay. The 
telling how we do without 
dealers will be sent you on 
Piano catalog in the world. 
articulars of the greatest 
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Cornish Company, Dept. P.F, Washington, New Jersey 


ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
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Paint Without Oil 


‘Remarkable Discovery That Cuts || 


Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 
A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to Every- 
one Whe Writes 


information 
j showing you how y how - spcmaaen save a good many dol- 
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Farm Machinery Dealers— a 


cetietton af axcey in Southern States thas 

opened ‘up a new and increasing market for farm 
ent.lines not heretofore generally sold. 
tically all manufacturers of these lines ad- 

cvertise in Farm imptement Artic- 
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When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing as an advertiser in The 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Radolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania, 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 

straight noses—characteristics of the 
Blphberg family. 

“Black Michael”, Duke of Strelsau—Haltf- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious te be King himself and far more 

popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—aA beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda. 

Josef—Servant to King Rudolf. 

Colonel Sapt— Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz Ven Tarlenheim—<A young nobleman 

in the service of the. King. 


SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll, the young En8lish hero, 
is 29 years old and brother of Lord Burles- 
don. He has inherited the dark red hair and 

t nese which characterize 

, of Ruritania, 

the Rassendylis are related through 

an ancient and unpleasant marriage. The 
family resembiance stirs in Rudolf a desire 
to see the country of his royal. kinsfolk, 


more,” 


ought to be in pursuit of Michael be- 
fore midday.” 

Old Sapt pulled out his pipe and 
carefully lit it from the candle which 
guttered on the table. 

“The king may be murdered while 
we sit here!” I urged. 

Sapt smoked on for a moment m 
silence. 

“That cursed old woman!” he broke 
out. “She must have attracted their 
attention somehow. I ‘see the game. 
They came up to kidnap the king, and 
—as I say—somehow they found him. 
If you hadn’t gone to Strelsau, you 
and I and Fritz had been in heaven by 
now!” 

“And the king?” 

“Who knows where the king is 
now?” he asked. 

“Come, let’s be off!” said I; but he 
sat still, And suddenly he burst into 
one of his grating chuckles: 

“By Jove, we’ve shaken up Black 
Michael!” 

“Come, come!” I repeated impa- 
tiently. 

“And we'll shake him up a bit 
he added, a cunning smile 





week that comes. 





Dor mise the joy and excitement of reading “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 

just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed 
outline of what they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each 
week's installment, will put you right inte the middle of the story, will enable 
you to know all that has gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's 
.chapter and ell the later ones. Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of 
readers, young and old, who are watching for “The Prisoner of Zenda” every 
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which is increased by the news that a new 
king, Rudolf the Fifth, is to be crowned at 
Streisau. On his way to Strelsau Mme. An- 
toinette @e Mauban, who ts said to be in love 
with the Duke of Streisau, its pointed out to 
him, Unable to secure accommodations in 
the capital, Rudolf leaves the train at Zen- 
da, a small town near the estate of the Duke. 
At the inn his resembiance to the new king 
is commented on, and he learns that “Black 
Michael’ is much more popular with the 
people than his brother, who is to be their 
king and marry the Princess Fiavia. Desir- 
ing to see something of the Duke’s estate, 
Rassendyil goes for a stroll, when he en- 
counters the young king, Colonel Sapt and 
Fritz von Tarlenheim. His striking like- 
ness’ to the king being explained he is in- 
vited to dine with them. The king drinks 
heavily, the’ last bottle being one sent by 
Duke Michael. The next morning, the day 
fer the coronation, the king is found to be 


} stupefied with a drug, supposed to have been 


taken through Michael's wine. In desper- 
ation Colonel Sapt and von Tarienheim per- 
suade Rassendyli to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
mot appear. Their plans are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendyl!) 
Fifth is crewmed King of Ruritania. After 
the ceremonies Sapt and Rassendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael's henchmen, 


CHAPTER VIi. 

His Majesty Sleeps in Strelsau. 

PUT my arm round Sapt’s -waist 

and supported him out of the cel- 
lar, drawing the battered door close 
after me. For ten minutes or more 
we sat silent in the dining room. Then 
old Sapt rubbed his knuckles into his 
eyes, gave one great gasp, and was 
himself again. As the clock on the 
mantel-piece struck one he stamped 


| his foot on the floor, saying: 


“They've got the king! 

“Yes,” said I, “‘all’s wellf as Black 
Michael’s dispatch said. What a mo- 
ment it must have been for him when 
the royal salutes were fired at Strel- 
sau this morning! I wonder when he 
got the message?” 

“It must have been sent in the 
morning,” said Sapt. “They must 
have sent it before news of your ar- 
rival at. Strelsan reached Zenda—tI 
suppose it came from Zenda.” 

“And he’s carried it about all day!” 
I exclaimed. “Upon my honor, ’m 
not the only man who’s had a trying 
day! What did he think, Sapt?” 

“What does that matter? What 


| does he think, lad, now?” 


I rose to my feet. 


“We must get back,” I said, “and 





g¢ you Progres- 
sive Farmer, which grote the reliability 
of all it carries 


rouse every soldier in Strelsau. We 


broadening on his wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face and his teeth working on 


an end of his grizzled mustache. 
“Aye, lad, we'll go back to Strelsau. 
The king shall be in his capital again 
to-morrow.” 

“The king?” 

“The crowned king!” 

“You’re mad!” I cried. 

“If we go back and tell the trick we 
played what would you give for our 
lives ?” 

“Just what they’re worth,” said I. 

“And for the king’s throne? Do 
you think that the nobles and the 
people will enjoy being fooled as 
you've fooled them? Do you think 
they’ll love a king who was too drunk 
to be crowned, and sent a servant to 
personate him?” 

“He was drugged—and I’m no ser- 
vant.” 

“Mine will be Black Michael’s ver- 
sion.” 

He rose, came to me, and laid his 
hand on my shoulder. 

“Lad,” he said, “if you play the man 
you may save the king yet. Go back 
and keep his throne warm for him.” 

“But the duke knows—the villains 
he has employed know 6 

“Aye, but they can’t speak!” roared 
Sapt in grim triumph. “We’ve got 
*em! How can they denounce you 
without denouncing themselves? 
‘This is not the king, because we kid- 
naped the king and murdered his ser- 
vant.’ Can they say that?” 

The position flashed on me. Wheth- 
er Michael knew me or not he could 
not speak. Unless he produced the 
king, what could he do? And if he 
produced the king, where was he? 
For a moment I was carried away 
headlong; but in an instant the diffi- 
culties came strong upon me, 

“I must be found out,” I urged. 

“Perhaps; but every hour’s scme- 
thing. Above all, we must have a 
king in Strelsau, or the city will be 
Michael’s in four-and-twenty hours, 
and what would the king’s life be 
worth then—or his throne? Lad, you 
must do it!” 

“Suppose they kill the king?” 

“They'll kilt him if you don’t.” 

“Sapt, suppose they have killed the 
king?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Then, by Heaven, you’re as good 
an Elphberg as Black Michael, and 
you shall reign-in Ruritania! But I 
don’t believe they have; nor will they 
kill him if you’re on the throne. Will 
they kill him to put you in?” 

It was a wild plan—wilder even and 
more hopeless than the trick we had 
already carried through; but as I lis. 
tened to Sapt I saw the strong points 
in our game. And then I was a young’ 
man and I loved action, and I -was 


offered such a hand in such a game as 


perhaps never man played yet. 

“T shall be found out,” 

“Perhaps,” said Sapt. “Come to 
Strelsaut We shall be -caught like 
rats in a trap if we stay here.” 

“Sapt,” I cried, “I'll try it!” 

“Well played!” said he. “I hope 
they’ ve left us the horses. I'll go and 
see,’ ¥ 

“We must bury that poor fellow,” 
said I. : 

“No time,” 

“T'll do it.” c 

“Hang you!” he grinned. “I make- 
you a king, and—— Well, do it. Go 
and fetch him, while I look to the 
horses. _ He can’t lie very deep, but [. 
doubt if he'll care about that. Poor. 
little Josef! He was an honest bit of; 
a man.” 

He went out and I went to the cela 
far. I raised poor Josef in my arms> 
and bore him into the passage and 
thence toward the door of the house, 
Just inside I laid him down, remem- 
bering that I must find spades for our 
task. At this inStant Sapt came up, 

“The horses are all right; there’s* 
the own brother to the one that 
brought you here, But you may save: 
yourself the job.” 

“Tll not go before he’s buried.” 

“Yes, you will” = 

“Not L Colonel Sapt; not for a 
Ruritania.” 

“You fool!” said he. “Come here: 

He drew me to the door. The moo 
was sinking, but about three hune 
dred yards away, coming along the: 
road from Zenda, I made out a party 
of men. There were seven or ei 
of them; four were on horseback 
the rest were walking, and I saw t 
they carried long implements, which 
I guessed to be spades and mattocks,” 
on their shoulders. 

“They'll save you the trouble,” saa 
Sapt. “Come along.” 

He was right. The approachin 
party must, beyond doubt, be Duke’ 
Michael’s men, come to remove the 
traces of their evil work. I hesitated= 
no longer, but an irresistible desire’ 
seized me. Pointing to the corpse 6 
poor little Josef, I said to Sapt: 

“Colonel, we ought to strike a blow; 
for him!” 

“You'd like to give him some com 
pany, eh? But it’s too risky work, 
your Majesty.” 

“I must have a slap at ’em,” said 

Sapt wavered. ; 

“Well,” said he, “it’s not business; 
you know, but you’ve been a good boy © 
—and if we come to grief, why, hang: 
me, it’ll save us a lot of thinking! Tie 
show you how to touch them.” ; 

He cautiously closed the open ci “ 
of the door. Then we retreated 
through the house and made our way” 
to the back entrance. Here our horses: 
were standing. A carriage drive swept, 
all around the lodge. i 

“Revolver ready?” asked Sapt. 

“No; steel for me,” said L 

“Gad, you're thirsty to- -night 
chuckled Sapt. “So be it.” 

We mounted, drawing our swords, : 
and waited silently for a minute of 
two. Then we heard the tramp - 
men on the drive the other side 
the house. They came to a stand, ald 
one cried: 

“Now, then, fetch him out!” 

“Now!” whispered Sapt. 

Driving the spurs into our horses. 
we rushed at a gallop round the 
house, and in a moment we We 
among the ruffians. Sapt told meam 
terward that he killed a man, an@— 
believe him; but I saw no mores ai 
him. With a cut I split the head 08m 
fellow on a brown horse, and he: 
to the ground: Then I found 


(Continued on page 26, this is 


I said. "s 


+ 
be 


said Sapt. 
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DOUBLE TREAD TIRES 


Guarantecd for 3500 Miles 
-class tires, some of which are 


, and 


Douted (woubie ‘TREad) Tires we of steed ap 
der the hardest se: , a8 guaranteed. Thou- 


a 
ve layers of fat 
rubber. layer 


sands are now in use. 
Look for our oou-TRrif ‘Trade Mark, NINE PLY. 
Plain Non-Skid of Gray Pa 
ORAS. -$5.50. os 85.. Ss 
«++ 6.00 00... 2.20.. 


7.00... 8.00... oa 
: 9.00.. henge ‘ 
x 5%. State 


Also A. sizes up to 
whether clincher. ‘oD. 6 or ‘straight side. 
ddress Dept. P.R.F. 
THE DOUBLE TREAD TIRE CO., Inc. 
106 West 52nd St., New York City 


¢ DUBBER 


PER 
ROLL 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 
Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
. brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 


SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaran ‘Satisfactory. 


1-Ply, bbe an 35 Pounds, Roll... 78e. 
2-Ply, W ‘2 Pounds, Roll... $1.08 
3-Ply, Wel pst Rell... 1.34 

Fan Reack nick from Richmond; little freight. 
ples es and New Catalog quotin oney- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, field and 
| Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

“The South’s Mail Order House” 
275 Shockoe 
Lane, 

















Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf 
n more to you now than ever 


Feet aad real arg elling at high prices. 
Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since tt the year 1875 as the 
somapiete ete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 


tes early matur- 
fy Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 


Write for New Data om owen age tie Fo 

| Bacbord Calf Moa Factory, Dt 6576 Waskesan I 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 


At the Memerial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 


Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, a thorough course of training 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, that can not be surpassed by 
any hospital in the South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 


For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 


rofits 
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2, Daley 














i RICHMOND, VA. 
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THE PECAN BUSINESS 


A Practical Booklet FREE 


TREES, NUTS, GROVES FOR SALE 
B. W.STONE, Thomasville, Ga, 


VICTOR PEA HULLER. 


Light, easily operated ; 
does nearly as much work 
as big, expensive ma- 
chines Threshes peas, 

beans, etc., just right; good 

wheat fan and separator. It’s 

the pea huller you need. 
Write today for booklet. 
Address Department 24. 


: R | PEA HULLER CO., Atlanta,Ga. 








Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 


PASTURES FOR THE NORTHERN 
HALF OF THE COTTON BELT 


-—-————= 


Mr. French Suggests a Good Pasture 
Mixture for All the Country a Little 
Too Far North for Bermuda and a 
Little Too Far South for Blue 
Grass 


UST a little above the real Ber- 
muda grass section and just about 
the same distance below where the 
beautiful blue grass beings wealth to 
the stockman, and 
what shall the 
man who wishes 
to grow livestock 
do for profitable 

pasture? 

The question is 
not such a hard 
one, as many, un- 
acquainted with 
this “betwixt-and- 

MR. FRENCB between” section, 
might think; for while we may not 
have a mixture of grasses for use as 
permanent pasture that will equal the 
terrible (?) “wire grass”—in the sec- 
| tion where it is just at home—or the 
beautiful, rich, blue grass in its South- 
ern limestone valley, or northern 
plain home, we are not worrying at 
all, for we have something “just about 
as good.” 
| We will take a piece of our red or 
| gcay Piedmont soil, plow it deep in 
|the winter, sow it in soy beans or 
| cowpeas the following summer, cut 





| from the land during early September ]- 


| hay enough to pay three times over 
| for the work, fertilizer, seed, etc., 
| that went into the growing of the 
| preparation crop. Then we will go 
afield with the big disk harrow and 
the Acme harrow, as soon as the hay 
| is off. the land, and prepare a grass 
| seed bed. This means a very fine soil 
|on top, with a compact—not hard— 
| deep foundation. 

| On this field sow a bushel per acre 
| of turf oats, 350 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, 5 pounds of herds 
grass (Red top) 4 pounds white clo- 
er, 5 pounds orchard grass, 6 pcunds 
timothy, and, on the more moist 
sections, 3 pounds per acre of alsike 
clover seed. And if a very early 
spring pasture is wanted, add to this 
one bushel of rye. By March 1 when 
the land is in condition that the stork 
will not damage crop or soil by 
tramping, a lot of the best pasture 
will be available for colts, calves, 
sheep, chickens, or any other animal 
or thing that uses and grows fat on 
the best and cheapest green succulent 
feed. 

Then when the little lespedeza 
comes creeping in, during the second 
summer, the grazer’s cup of joy should 
be full to overflowing, for he has on 
his land a combination of pasture 
grasses and clovers that I am confi- 
dent, will produce as many pounds of 
meat, milk, or eggs as any combina- 
tion of permanent pasture grasses 
anywhere. And this upper Piedmont 
stockman has the advantage over his 
brother stockman in the far South in 
that flies and cther insects are not 
as troublesome to his ‘stock, water is 
colder and purer, and he is nearér the 
best markets, and over the stockman 
of the far north, in that his animals 
may secure a good living from the 
land, for 60 more days in the year, 
and may live with straight backs for 
the balance of the year, consuming 
|corn silage and other coarse forage 
feed that will yield—on soil of equal 
fertility—one-fourth more per acre 
than.can be produced in the North 
country. 

The pasture, however, is the stock- 
man’s winning card in the middle 
South yet, and will be for many years 
to come, so vastly more attention 
should be given to making real pas- 
ture, and then 10 times as much to 
keeping them good. 

We have found it to be good prac- 
tice on our farm, located in this sec- 
tion under discussion, to strengthen 
thin spots in the pastures by the ap- 
plication of light dressings of stable 
manure, and have had good results 


(Concluded on page 25, this issue) 





The farmer who puts in his s 
buildings is a wise farmer. 
is best in paint and uses it is 
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are time painting up his farm 
e farmer who finds out what 
a wiser farmer. 


There is an ingredient which makes paint last longer, 


ingredient is 


protect better and improves its quality in every way. 


t 


Zinc 


You can get Zinc paints ready mixed or you can buy Zinc 
paste to mix with lead and colors if you mix your own paints. 


Send for list of manufacturers who make Zinc paints 
and our booklet, “Your Move.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 469, 55 Wall Street, New York 
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Box 974-B Atlanta, Ga. 


Het in the Trust 


MOON SHINE. CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 


BAILEY reipicrin sc. 8 Inc, 


THE COLLAR YOUR HORSE 
NEEDS 


EFFICIENT 


by other collars are cured while the animal works. It 
to throw - whole “h “heft” and pullwithout feeling pain or 


reventative. Has created a cow 


for COTTON which Thelps the ae country. If your 
dealer can’t supply you write us. COUC 


H BROS. MFC. CO. 
Box 18-B Memphis, Tenn. 











FROST PROOF 


CABBAGE QUALITY: Semen ey Waveks, Chariton Wax 
Wr: LANTS PRICE: tosecarorig a tk 











SHORTHORNS. 


We have made the Shorthorn 
Breed the greatest beef cattle in 
the South. 


This is due to our co-operation 
with all Shorthorn breeders, help- 
ing them to know better the breed 
that is today the foremost. 





age. Address, 


American Shorthorn 


Volume No. 1 Milking Shorthorn Year Book ready for distribution 
free. Contains new, valuable articles, milk records, illustrations, Owners 
of Shorthorns are reminded again that after JANUARY 10, 1916, penalty 
fee will be charged for entering the pedigree of an animal over one year of 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Breeders’ Association, 











GUERNSEYS 


Guernsey Cattle 
Tick Fever Immune. 
Several Bulls of Various Ages. 
J. VW. DAVIS, 

Mossy Hill, Perry, Ga. 


THE GU ERNSEY | is popular among 


the dairy-men who ——- that Eco- 
nomical production, richness and fine 
flavor of products \ead to \arger profits. 


Try Guernseys and be satisfied. 
Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Box W  Peterboro, N11. 
HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORD CATTLE, 























For Sal 
GILTNER gnose” oF “Eminence, Ky: 


BEEF CATTLE BEREFORD putts tor 


dixzrees. 
nia Connecticut Agricultural Colleges have 
fromme. G.F. indy, ‘arm, 
White Post, Clarke County, . 


HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 


JACKS, SADDLERS, 
5 and PERCHERONS. 


Always a good lot of conte 
Mammoth 
dle and Percheron Stalilons, 
Geldings, Mares and Colts. Sev- 
enty-five registered and High- 
de bi mares. Write us 
escribing your wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. Box 436 E. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
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A Few Rare Duroc Bargains 
We offer a few splendid young bred gilts and some ex- 
cellent ree to six months oid, all registered, at 
very low prices for quick sale. 


Bros., Box 19, Oakland, Tenn. 








(See other Livestock-Ads on page 13) 














Like a Gas Jet 


3 Be light the Rayo 
lamp you don’t 
have to remove the 
shade or the chim- 
ney. Just lift the 
lery and touch a 
match. a is just as 
easy to light as a gas 
 burnerand itrequires 
little effort to keep it 
clean. 


are the modern 

the farm. 
Simple in design — 
yet an ornament to 
‘any room in the 
house. 


Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond 
White Oil to obtain 
best results in Oil 
Stoves, Lamps and 
Heaters. 


| and on the farm for their 
quality and economy. 
Ask for them by name and 
|- /you are sure of satisfaction. 


oT a arabs Household 
aid Lubricant 


Matchless Liquid 
Gloss 


Standard Hand Sepa- 
rator Oil 
Parowax 
Eureka Harness Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 
If your dealer does not 


have them, write to our 
nearest station. 


STANDARD OH. COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


BALTIMORE 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, 


Va 











WHITE LEGHORNS, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS, 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. ) , Se 
DeWitt C. Bacon, 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our a a pound at 
weeks old. bs, Sane to raise, 


ie best n Known. Welte for partion 


$2.60 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new, ber. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE MAR- 
KETING PROBLEM 


Demonstration Agents Ready to Help 
—Farmers in Each Neighborhood 
Should Form Local Unions and Get 
Busy 


A FEW years ago one of the rail- 

roads radiating from the city of 

New York, woke up to the fact that 

aie a part of its line there was lit- 

tle or no freight 

shipped. Railroads 

are out for busi- 

ness, and as soon 

as it realized this 

fact, the Presi- 

dent of the road 

wanted to know 

why? Why was it 

that these lands 

Were unoccupied, 

MR. MORRISON n oO n - productive, 

when New York, near by, was ready 

to buy all that could be raised on 

them at a good price and the railroad 

was there to do the hauling? They 

bought ten acres of this land and em- 

ployed a competent farmer to demon- 

strate what could be:done in that sec- 

tion. He (the farmer) went into the 

trucking business, made good crops, 

and shipped his vegetables to New 

York, but the returns were unsatis- 

factory. While the consumer was 

paying high prices for his products, 

the farmer received a price below the 

cost of production. The profits of 

the business went to the commission 

merchants and the farm was a finan- 

cial failure. Why these lands are 
not cultivated was made manifest. 


The farmer could make his crop 
alone but to sell successfully he must 
unite with his neighbors and be big 
enough to employ a competent sell- 
ing agent, grading his products and 
shipping under one brand as has been 
demonstrated by the success of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange, the South Carolina Pro- 
duce Association, the Clemson cream- 
ery project and numerous other co- 
Gperative associations. 


In this state, under the able direct- 
ion of Dr. W. W. Long, we -havé a 
very competent body of demonstra- 
tion agents, one in each connty, and 
also ladies whose duties are to teach 
our girls how to make better and 
happier homes for themselves and 
others. We fully appreciate the val- 
ue of this work both on the farm and 
in the home, but the country home 
cannot be made attractive enough to 
hold its boys and girls unless the 
farmer is making more than a bare 
existence for himself and family. He 
muS$t have not only the necessities of 
life but live on the same plane as his 
city brother who has invested in his 
business an equal amount of capital, 
brains, and energy. 

It is not the duty of the demonstra- 
tion agents to teach us how to sell, 
but they can and will give us valuable 
information if we will put ourselves 
in position to receive it. Dr. Long 
has established markets and brought 
buyers from all parts of the United 
States where our cattle and hogs can 
be sold to best advantage and Clem- 
son College is directing the building 
of coéperative creameries where a 
butter of a standard grade is made 
and commands the highest price on 
the markets of the state. But to take 
advantage of these things we must 
be organized. Each community of 
farmers should organize a Local and 
take up, in a businesslike way, the 
problem of buying and selling codp- 
eratively, inviting our demonstration 
agents to. meet with us and give us 
the benefit of their wider experience. 

The state officials of the Farmers’ 
Union have made arrangements with 
a mail order house by which any of 
its members can buy practically ev- 


erything needed on the farm at rock- 
bottom prices, thus saving all the 
charges of the middleman, and I feel 
confident that Dr. Long would meet 
with a representative body of farm- 
ers, tell them what is being done for 
the marketing of beef and butter in 
the state and discuss with them the 
better marketing of all other farm 
products. 


Cotton, the greatest of all of our # 


crops, and after all the principal 
money crop of the South, can be and 
should be handled better than we are 
doing it. We must have state ware- 
houses where it can be stored and in- 
sured cheaply, and official graders so 
that the farmer will know what grade 
he is selling and the banker will be 
safe in making loans on cotton as se- 
curity. Is it not strange that-we have 
submitted so long to the antiquated 
custom of allowing the buyer to be 
the grader? The advocate to be his 
own judge? The State Warehouse 
Bill, the greatest of all laws for the 
farmers, was first proposed at the 
Farmers Union meeting and became 
a law because of the persistent fight 
of the members of the organization, 
ably led by Senator John L. Me- 
Laurin. The Governor is in sympa- 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 
DECEMBER—(1) Discussion: What Les- 

sons in Farming, Marketing and 
Farm Management Has Each Mem- 
ber Learned This Year? 

(2) Plans for Keeping Records and Ac- 
counts Next Year, 











thy with the law and all that we need 
to make it a success is strong farm- 
ers’ organizations in each community 
so that local warehouses can be es- 
tablished working under the state 
system and issuing uniform receipts 
good at any bank im or out of the 
state. 

This is the one big thing that we all 
should work for, but the local needs 
of each community must be solved 
by that locality, and here is. where we 
need the demonstration agent. He 
sees every farmer and knows the 
need of the community better than 
any other man and can give us valua- 
ble assistance in solving our prob- 
lems. He also needs*us, for his best 
work can only be accomplished in 
those localities where he has an or- 
ganization to work through and with. 
And the one object that I have set for 
myself as head of the Union is to 
build up a stronger farmers’ organiza- 
tion in closer touch with the demon- 
stration agents and thus advance the 
farming interest of the state. Our 
object is one and we must work to- 
gether to get results. 

If this plan appeals to you, brother 
farmer, please write me a card and I 
will call a meeting of the farmers in 
Columbia in January. 

H. T. MORRISON, 

President of South Carolina State 

Farmers’ Union, McClellanville. 





THE MEN WHO MADE THE 
MEETING 


List of Delegates Who Composed the 
Recent State Union Meeting 


OLLOWING is the official list of 
delegates attending the recent 
State Farmers’ Union meeting as 
furnished us by Secretary Faires—as 
fine a body of men as we have ever 
seen at any farmers’ meeting in 
North Carolina: 
Alamance—Edgar Long, J. G. Braxton. 
Beaufort—Thos, Green, W. M. Cooper, ¢: A. 
Singleton, 
Bertie—W. C. Hughes, 'W. ¢€. Evans, 5; A. 
Johnson, 
Bladen—J. M. Davis. : 
Buncombe—H. F. Sales, A. R. ned 


Burke—T. W. Drewry, John L. Ho 
a x ee L. D. Barringer, H. ‘Kitcnte, 


B. Clark. 
Caldwell. Cc. Abernathy, R. B. Bush. 


' THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER : 


Camden—G. —- GN. Jones, 
Carteret—C, Foreman, 
Catawba—J,. 


F Weeks. 
Y. Eiliian, J, A Propst, G. ¢ 
Huit, E. L. Moose. 


ne = ages M, Gorrell, I, P. Coggin, C. R. 
n 
Chowan—H, B. Jones, J. J. Perry. 
Cleveland—F. Harrell, M. L., Murray. 
Craven—D, P. Whitford, W. G. Harrison, 
Currituek—J. D. Clifton, D. W. Li ‘ 
Davidson—cC, A, Barrier, J. B. Snider. 
Duplin—L. J. Strickland, 8. V. Wilkins, 
Durham—M. Duhling, W. P, Harris. 
Edgecombe—J. D. Lancaster, J. J. Dunford 
dg om R. D. Bailey, R. G. Meseley, N. R, 
mel. ‘ 
Franklin—G, M. Duke, R, A, Wilder. 
Gaston—E, P. Lineberger, R. C, Robinson, 
W. 8S. Hanna. 
Gates R. T. Savage, J. T. Powell. 
eee H. Swinson, W. L. Gay. ; 
T, Weatherly, J. C. Kemmett, A, 


R. Bennett, B. @. Lee. 
Harnett—Z, J. Womack, A. F. Holder. 
age a Harbin and P.: G. Smathers, 
enderson—G, W. Morrison 
Hertford—R. H. Overton, Jas. H. Mitchelk 
Hoke—J. W. Hasty, Robert M, Looper. 
Hyde—R, M. rm nate 
IredeH—I. N. Payne, J. R. Woodsid., M. 
Cornelius, J. W. Vickery, B. 8. Sherrifl, : 
—Geo, T. Pool, W.-C. Harper, W. RR, 


Jones——Ebb Noble, J. B. Hawkins. 
. H.. Henley. 


Meekienburg—J. M,. Walker, 


uitebeli—J. H. Davis, 
oo W. Parsons, W. R. Wods 


Moore—J. W. Cole, T. B. Wilder 
MeDowell—W. S. Thompson, C7) 


ing. 
Nash—Gray R. King, H. C. Deans, W. H, 
Jones, J. C. Taylor. 
Northampton—J. O. Flythe, W. F. Outland, 
Onslow—J. H. Aman, W. S. Erwin, C. D. 
. R. Roberts. 
. Copeland, J. P. oem G 


Werk, 


ilson 

Pamlico—Claud Haskins, 

ar eee ta J. Williams, W. H. Prite 
ar 

Pender—J. L. Hamme. 

Perquimans—J. H. Miller, Sidney Sutton, 

Person—C. B. Williams, J. H. Foushee, 
T. Swanson, 2 

Pitt—J. B. Oakley, W. J. Thigpen, Marcel: 
lus Smith, W. H. Porter, 

Randolph—W. C. Auman, Sidney T. Hill, . 
T. Dawson, W. R. Craven, J. M. Allen. 
Richmond—J. A, Covington, . 

Robeson—T. Grover Britt. 
eas ae og R. Witliams, F. 8. Walke 


— Olive Cruse, F, 


Z. : 
Rutherford—W. ‘MM. Watson, M, 
oO. J. Holter. 
. Hobbs, C. A, Powell, 


Stanly—R. e, T. A. Palmer, 


Lentz. 
‘Stokes—J. C. Flippin, J. F. Dunean, 
Prance. 
Surry—J. Luther Wood, ‘Ww. J. Nixon, 
Whitaker, J. M. Brinkley. 
Transytvanta—T. C. Henderson. 
Union—S. E. Belk, R. L. Betk, J. W. 
lings. 
Vanee—E. O. Young, J. N. Tunstall. 
Wake—W. L. Bagwell, G. D. Allen, W. 
Crowder, T. B. Parker. 
Warren—John Graham, H. E. Rodwell. 
Washington—T, W. Snell. 
H. Norris, Ray Wilson, 
R, Parker, 
. &. Griswold, Carr Wright. 
Wilson—W. R. Dixon, D. R. Petway, 
Moore. 
Yadkin—R,. EB, Holton, N. H. Comer, 


Codéperative Buying vs. Merchar 
COMMON coéperative enterp 
among farmers which does not, a¢ 

a rule, bring about greater efficie 

is well illustrated by the codperativ 

store. As ordinarily handled, the 

Sperative store has just the same 

penses in doing business as a privat 

ly-owned store; that is, it has to 
rent, interest on mvestment, loss 

goods, loss of bad debts, clerk h 

and to maintain a large stock 

goods, just exactly the same as 
privately-owned store. As a co 
quence, more than 50 per cent of 
cooperative stores organized in-M 
nesota fail. There are, of co 
places where the codperative store & 
justified; that is, in places where 

lack of competition, or some 4 

reason, the individual-owned std 

are not willing to sell on a fair m® 
gin. We believe that farmers 
the right to buy goeds where 
can get them the cheapest. Un 
normal conditions, where there 
two or more stores, and esp 
where farmers have money anil 

buy where they wish, competition 4 

such as to keep the margin of prot 

so low that the codperative 
does not usually result in saving: 
feel that in most cases gro 

farmers can get together, pool 1 

orders and buy much of their supp 

in car tots, case lots or box lots 
make immensely greater saving 
they can by actually owning | 
erating a store, and these th hi 

be done without running the ri 

essary in organizing and opera®l 

coéperative store—A. D. Wils 

Paul, Minn. 
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ARROWHEAD FARM,  Chariottesville, Va. 
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slow to Begin in the Hog Busness 


S epeermeene | 
(Concluded from page 9, this issue) 
How to Raise the Pigs 


if few RAISE the pigs cheaply they 
should have a pasture to graze 
upon even when they are nursing the 
mother. When a good pasture is 
available and. the mother is fed lib- 
erally on the proper feed, the little 
pigs will need little in addition to 
what they obtain from the pasture 
and the mother, The little pigs, how- 
ever, will soon make use. of some ad- 
ditional feed, especially if the litter is 
a large one. They will begin to eat 
when about three weeks old if given 
the opportunity, For these young 
animals nothing is superior to skim 
milk mixed with shorts. Many farm- 
ers, however, have no skim milk, so 
something else must be used. In this 
case, a thin slop of shorts is the best 
thing to feed until the pigs are from 
four to six weeks old, atter which 
time the ration should be made of 
equal parts of corn meal and shorts. 
Young animals should never be fed 
corn alone unless they are. running 
upon a rich leguminous pasture. The 
pigs too should be fed in. separate 


.} troughs around which a fence has 


been built to keep the mothers away. 


Nothing is to be gained by pushing 
the pigs too rapidly with high-priced 
feeds. They should not be given such 
fattening feeds as corn; rather they 
should be given feeds which produce 
growth, as a skim milk, pasture, 
wheat shorts, cowpeas, soy beans, 
damaged peanuts, leguminous hays, 
etc. After the pigs have a good de- 
velopment of bone and muscle they- 
can be finished easily for the market 
when the time comes to do this. 


Many farmers make the mistake of 
weaning the pigs too young. The age 
at which they should be weaned de- 
pends upon whether the mother is to 
produce two litters a year. However, 
the pigs should never be taken away 
from the-mother under eight weeks 
of age. If they have been taught to 
eat they can then make the transition 
without a check in growth. The moth- 
er’s feed at weaning time should be 
reduced to pasture alone for a few 
days, so that the flow’ of milk will be 
checked. As soon as the flow is check- 
ed the amount of feed should be rais- 
ed so that she can be prepared for 
the next litter of pigs. 


It is very dificult to recommend a 
succession of crops which can be used 
successfully everywhere in the South. 
I cannot do better in this article than 
to call the reader’s attention to a suc- 
cession of crops that we recommend 
to the boys and girls who belong to 
the pig clubs: 


Coastal Region 
No. 1 

First Year—Corn and soy beans or cowpeas, 
broken in fall and sown in rye. 

Second Year-——Peanuts, followed by rye or 
oats at digging time or as soon as hogs 
have eaten waste peanuts. 

Third Year—Cotton, with rape and crimson 
clever C€white blooming preferable) sowed 
between the rows at first picking of cotton, 

No. 2 

First Year—Corn and soy beans or cowpeas, 
broken in fall and sown in rye or oats. 

Second Year—cCotton with crimson clover 
{white blooming preferable) and rye or 
eats sown between rows at first picking. 

Third Year—Soy beans or cowpeas, followed 
by rape or crimson clover. (Bur clover 
may be substituted for crimson clever im 
above when desirable.) 

Piedmont Region 
No. 1 

First Year—Corn and cowpeas or soy bea 
deeply broken and sown in rye in fail. 

Second Year—Soy beans or cotton, followed 
by crimson clover and rye or oa 

Third Year—Soy beans or cowpeas, followed 
by rape and crimson clover. 

No, 2 

First Year—Corn, followed by crimson clo- 
ver and rye, oats or barley. 

Second Year—Soy beans or peas, followed by 
grain (wheat or oats). e 

Third Year—Red clover sown on grain in 
spring. 

Fourth Year—Red clover, turned in winter 

for corn, 

No. 3 

First Year—Corn and cowpeas, followed by 

eats or ‘wheat, red clover and orchard 

grass sown on grain in spring. 

Second Year—Grain and clover. : 

Third Year—Clover crop broken in winter 


for corn. 
Mountain Region 


No. 1 
First. Year—Corn, followed by crimson clo- 


ver and oats or rye. 
Year—Soy beans, followed by rape 


and crimson clover. 





Third Year—Clover, brokem in spring for 
corn or soy beans, 


No, 2 
Pirst Year Corn, followed by tape and 
crimson c ‘. 
Second Year—Soy beans, followed by wheat 


or oats. ; 
Third Year—Red clover, sown on grain in 


spring. 
Fourth Year—Red clover, deeply broken in 
winter for corn, see 
a 


First Year—Corn, followed by crimson clo- } 


ver and. wheat or rye. 

Second Year—Cowpeas, followed by rape and 
crimson clover. 

Third. Year—Cowpeas, or soy beans or corn, 


I have emphasized ali along the 


necessity of thinking of the hog as an |; 


animal to take care of the-ordinary 
waste products on the farm. 
cluding this article, I wish to call the 
reader’s attention to just how valua- 
ble hogs are in this respect. 

Upon the Edgecombe Test Farm in 
North Carolina a crop of peanuts was 
raised during the summer of 1914, 
They were harvested in the usual 
way. The fall rains were so frequent 
and continuous -that the nuts were 
damaged. The commercial market 
would not take them, so it was decid- 
ed to feed them toa some pigs. On 
March 16, 1915, a bunch of pigs was 
divided into two equal lots. The first 
lot of pigs was fed a ration of two- 
thirds shelled corn plus one-third 
damaged peanuts, the peanuts being 
fed in the hull. The second lot of 
pigs was fed a ration of two-thirds 
corn plus one-third wheat shorts. 
These pigs were in the fattening pens 
199 days, and when shelled corn was 
valued at $1 a bushel, damaged pea- 
nuts at 25 cents a bushel, and wheat 
shorts at $38 a ton, it was found that 
it cost $5.92 to make each 100 pounds 
of pork when the damaged peanuts 
were fed, and $8.17 to make an equal 
gain when wheat shorts were fed. 

These particular hogs were sold 
upon the market for $10.50 a hundred- 
weight. Valuing corn at $1 a bush- 
el, the damaged peanuts, which had 
no commercial value at all, were sold 
by means of the hogs for $1.45 a bush- 
el. If the hogs had sold for $8 a hun- 
dredweight instead of $10.50, each 
bushel of damaged peanuts eaten by 
the hogs would have realized 90 cents 
a bushel. 





Cattle and Cover Crops 


E HAVE tried all of the clovers 

and vetches without satisfactory 
results, because they would not make 
sufficient growth in the winter, and 
we could not wait for them to make 
it in the spring, but we have found 
that Abruzzi rye filled the bill. It 
makes good winter growth, and can 
be plowed under any time after Jan- 
uary 1, and it furnishes a lot of vege- 
table matter that decays quickly. An- 
other point in favor of rye that is not 
generally known is its high feeding 
value. We pay enormous prices for 
timothy hay that contains 288 per 
cent protein, and clover hay that con- 
tains 10.15 per cent protein, alfalfa 
hay that contains 11 per cent protein, 
when our cover crop rye contains 21 
per cent. 

All of these things are worth think- 
ing about by every cotton planter in 
the South, for if we expect to enrich 
our farms we must grow more live- 
stock, and we cannot grow livestock 
without plenty of winter feed, and 
the cheapest way to grow it is to 
cover all the cotton fields with Abruz- 
zi rye. When we have followed this 
plan for a few years, and our soils 
have become filled with humus, we 
will then be able to grow clover and 
vetch to advantage. 

C. H. ELLIS. 

Hartsville, S. C. 





GOING SOME! 


A Frenchman, an Englishman and an 
American, comfortably seated in a London 
club, were arguing as to which of the three 
countries has the fastest trains. 

The Frenchman said: ‘I've been on one 
of our trains when it was going so fast that 
the telegraph poles looked like the teeth in 
a comb.” . 

The Englishman spoke up: “In this coun- 
try all of our express trains go so fast that 
alternate fields of carrots, turnips and sheep 
pastures look ifke a lamb stew.” 

The American said: ‘‘Well, you may not 
believe it, but I stepped aboard the Manhat- 
tan Limited in New York ene day and in 
turning toe kisg my wife good-bye I kissed a 
woman in Philadelphia.” 
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SOME COMMON DISEASES OF LIVESTOCK 


Diseases of Hogs, Cattle and Horses, and How You May Know and 
Treat Them—Prevention Is Always Safer if Possible 


By Dr. E. M. Ranck 


te EVENTION is better than 
cure.” It is also cheaper, safer, 
more practical. Many diseases 
are preventable that are not curable. 


‘}In fact, nearly all the common dis- 


eases -of. livestock. in the. South are 
but few. are curable. 


from disease or otherwise, can be 
traced to carelessness, ignorance, or 
wilful negligence. Let us consider a 
few of the.common preventable dis- 
eases of animals. 


Diseases of Hogs 


OG cholera, worms, lice, dust, im- 

proper feeding, unsanitary  sur- 
roundings, all cost -hog raisers thous- 
ands of dollars in loss of growth or 
death of hogs, and all can be and are 
prevented by the intelligent applica- 
tion of well tried methods. 

Hog cholera can be prevented by 
using anti-hog-cholera serum. Hogs 
can be protected for a long~or short 
period of time according to the meth- 
od of treatment. In Mississippi, dur- 
ing the past four years, many thous- 
ands of hogs have been protected by 
this treatment, and we find that over 
90 per cent satisfactory results have 
been obtained by its use. Of course, 
anti-hog-cholera serum will do no 
good for any other trouble than hog 
cholera, and so it is very important 
for one to recognize the disease. 

Symptoms.—A pig suffering with 
cholera will stand off by himself, 
nose close to the ground, eyes dull or 
half shut, back arched, tail straight, 
may breathe fast, loose bowels after 
second or third day, usually loss of 
appetite, and if you catch him and ex- 
amine skin between legs and along 
belly, it will usually be colored dark 
red or blue, noticeable even in black 
animals. On cutting through the skin, 
the dark or blue spots will appear as 
bruised blood under the skin in the 
fat. On cutting pigs open you will 
look for brown, red, or black spots in 
the lungs, resembling a piece of liver. 
(Normal lungs are pink in color.) The 
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spleen (melt) is enlarged and spotted, 
bloody spots or splotches will be 
found on. the outside of the stomach 
or intestines, the kidneys will. have 
little specks or spots (called turkey 
egg kidney); and if the pig has been 
sick several days, you may. find ulcers 
or buttons on the inside of the intes- 
tines, especially where the small gut 
enters the large one. When you-find 
these conditions, wire or phone your 
state veterinarian for. some serum, 
and get busy. You may save some of 
your hogs, but if you put it off it may 
be too late. A better plan is to write 
him before you have the trouble, and 
get the propét information in advance. 
The: serum treatment should ‘be ap- 
plied: very carefully to give satisfac- 
tory results. 

Another great preventive against 
hog cholera is cleanliness. Don’t for- 
get that a hog is clean by nature if 
you will give him a chance. Keep your 
surroundings clean, sprinkle lime 
around hog pens, give them good 
clean water to. drink, good feed to 
eat, a clean dry bed to sleep in, a 
chance for exercise, and a change of 
diet once in a while, some crops to 
eat that they can harvest themselves, 
and you will be surprised how healthy 
they will remain. 

Lice and worms deplete the constit- 
ution of the pig, keep him from grow- 
ing, and weaken his resisting power 
to disease. Crude Beaumont oil is a 
very cheap and effective remedy for 
lice. Other disinfectants, when used 
in sufficient strength, will also kill 
lice. The pigs should be treated ev- 
ery 10 days to kill the lice that hatch 
out after the preceding treatment. 

Worms in pigs are easily eradicated 
by mixing one teaspoonful of .turpen- 
tine to sixty pounds hog~-weight, in 
some sour milk, or sloppy food, .and 
given each morning for three days, 
then a tablespoonful of epsom salts 
to one hundred pounds pig weight, 
dissolved in water and added to slop, 
on the fourth day. One dose of salts 
is sufficient. All pigs should have 
such treatment at least twice each 
year. 

Pigs need mineral to make bone 
and growth. The following is good, 
cheap, and easily prepared: 

3 bushels charcoal, 

1 bushel wood ashes, 

8 pounds fire salt, 

2 quarts air-slaked lime. 

Mix this together in a fine powder 
and add 1% pounds copperas, dissolv- 
ed ina gallon of hot water, and 
sprinkle over the above mixture, and 
thoroughly work in with a hoe or 
shovel. Place in covered troughs 
where they can get it at all times. 

Dust will sometimes kill pigs. Mud 
holes may be tolerated as wallowing 
places, but never for drinking pur- 
poses. Good, pure, water is very essen- 
tial, and we caution against polluted 
streams and ponds. Change of pas- 
ture is: also necessary to keep them 
healthy. Oné should provide crops 
that can be harvested by the pigs 
themselves, as the exercise is very 
beneficial, and it is much more eco- 
nomical. Good hog houses can be 
constructed cheaply, and comfortable 
quarters thus provided at very little 
expense. The keynote to successful 
hog raising is “to keep pigs healthy 
and growing every day.” 


Common Cattle Diseases 


OMMON troubles with cattle are 
limited to about five, and in the 
order named, so far as our records 
show: blackleg, tick fever, anthrax, 
forage poisoning, tuberculosis. 
Blackleg is confined to young calves, 
rarely attacks animals over two anda 
half or three years old, is an acute in- 
fectious disease, easily diagnosed and 
usually presents the following symp- 
toms: 
Lameness in ‘one limb, swelling leg, 
usually ‘above’ the hock, or knee, 


swelling 
when 


stretches skin tight; 
a.hand is rubbed over i 


is due to gas in the tissues under t 
skin. Temperature is high. Kills ig 
from 12 to 24 hours. Tissues under 
the skin black, and have a foul odor 
just before or after~ death. 
black but will coagulate. 

Cause.—A germ which can easily 
seen and examined with a micr 
scope. 4 

Caution—If you suspect a case 
blackleg, cut off an ear of.an ani 
just after death, about one and a ha 
inches from base, ‘wrap sécurely and” 
mail to your state veterinarian. If ig” 
is blackleg, you-can protect most 
the remainder of your cattle aan 
vaccine, if you act promptly. Anima 
that are infected and do not show thig 
symptomis at time of vaccinating m 
die, and sometimes the vaccine 
charged with this loss, which is- wii 
fair. - If blackleg exists On. your pre 
ises or in your neighborhood, you 
should vaccinate your calves beforé 
they are a month old, and-all. otherg 
atleast once each year. Burnall at 
mals that die, m6 matter from wha 
cause. It can be easily done by digeimg 
a trench a few feet wide, and as long 
necessary, and several feet deé 
Place in it dry wood and trash, fa 
green poles or iron bars across, pla 
carcass on these, pile more wood of 
carcass, saturate. with kerosene, a 
set afire. It will burn completel 
this manner, and all germs will 
killed. : 

Tick fever is best treated by killi 
the tick. It is best prevented 
keeping ticks off thé cattle. On 
susceptible animal contracts the 
ease, the chances are that the anim 
will die. 

Many people believe that they al 2 
immunize animals by injecting ble 
into them from other animals. It h 
been our experience that this meth 
is expensive, unsatisfactory, and ¢ 
appointing. Results of our expe 
ments and investigations prove, th 
the only sensible, effective and” 
nomical plan to overcome the dise 
is to get rid of the cause. E 

Symptoms of tick fever.— Cow 
stands with back arched, ears han 
down, loss of appetite, dry muzzle, 
high fever, skin dry, harsh, and hot 
the touch, stands in shade, stagge 
when walking, constipated, pas 
bloody urine, get$ weaker every d 
and dies at. varying intervals, from 
to twenty days. 

Sometimes quinine, iron, eggs, milk, 
nux vomica, and other tonics will 
sist nature to overcome this dis 
but results will depend, upon the: 
lence of the infection, the natural re 
sistance of the animal, and # 
amount of infestation, more than 
treatment that one can give. 

There is no halfway ground in 
eradication. It is all or none. 

Anthrax or Charbon is more preva 
lent some years than others. It at 
tacks all warm-blooded animals, aw 
is especially common in cattle, hor 
and mules. It is an acute, contagi¢ 
and infectious disease, caused by” 
germ.(anthrax bacillus) which-f 
spores, and they are so very resis 
that once a farm is infected it ma 
main dangerous for several years. 

Symptoms.—Per-acute (an am 
may drop over dead without she 
any symptoms previously) ; acute 
imal is sick several hours) ; sub 
(animal is usually sick 24 ho 
chronic: (animal usually has 
swellings). The first three are 
fatal. The last form does not an 
kill, 

There is only one satisfac 
treatment for charbon, and that 
vaccine. It is given as a prevé 
The Federal government is @ 
menting with a serum which se¢ 
promise favorable results. If aa 
mal dies suddenly from any cause, | 
off an ear right after death, wr@ 
curely, and mail to your state ¥ 
inarian. If it died as a result 0 
thrax the blood in the ear wilt 
plainly under the microscope.- ~ 

Treatment—anthrax vac 
ble treatment is given five to tei é 
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| fered him. 
| examined, 


apart. Give .No: 1° first,-then. No. 2 
must be given in accordance with dir- 
ections on each package, otherwise 
unsatisfactory results may occur. All 
cattle, horses and mules exposed 
should be vaccinated. If the disease 
is on a farm the stock should be quar- 
antined on. that. place until 10 days af- 
ter second vaccine is given. 

Burn all carcasses. Don’t bury. If 
you must haul’animals, place them on 
a drag in such a way that they will 
not come in contact with the ground. 
Blood exudes from the natural open- 
ings, and this is very infectious, and 
may. remain. so. for. a long while. Do 
not cut Open animals dying with an- 
thrax, but burn them: If*-a- post 
mortem is desired, be sure to. get 
a competent. veterinarian to make 
same, otherwise you may have your 
entire premises infected. Milch cows 
can be used for dairy purposes that 
have been vaccinated, provided that 
they have not been exposed to the 
disease, and horses and mules can 
work after being vaccinated, unless 
they get sick. People contract this 
disease, so every precaution must be 
taken. 

Forage poisoning attacks horses, 
cattle and mules. It is usually caused 
by. poisonous weeds or vegetation, 


| sometimes by spoiled or moldy food, 


improperly cured hay, etc. 

Symptoms.—It usually attacks the 
nervous system, and either causes ex- 
citement or depression. Animals may 
become delirious and attempt to fight 
or become paralyzed and helpless. 
Temperature is never above normal, 
and is usually below. 

Some forms kill very quickly, es- 

pecially second growth or dwarf sor- 
ghum, or frosted pea vines, laurel 
mundae, or peach leaves that are 
withered. Some forms produce an 
immense amount of bloating, as lau- 
rel mundae, or- some kinds of clover. 
Some forms produce paralysis of 
muscles of throat and tail, so that 
they, are unable to swallow or brush 
flies. They get down, unable to get 
up, gradually get weaker, and nearly 
always die. ; 
' Some forms show great nervous- 
ness, especially from paspalum (dis- 
eased heads). This usually comes on 
gradually and gets more severe until 
animals lose use of their legs and fall 
down. This is chiefly found in cattle 
eating paspalum in the fall of the 
year. 

Treatment. — Remove 
new quarters or pastures, change 
feed, give purgatives, tonics, and 
careful nursing. Send for the best 
veterinarian in your neighborhood. 
He may not save those that are sick, 
but he will probably prevent others 
from developing the trouble. 

Tuberculosis or consumption.—This 
disease is best eradicated through the 
tuberculin test made by a competent 
veterinarian. All re-actors should be 
destroyed. Is is especially dangerous 
to use milk from tubercular.cows. 


animals to 


Diseases of Horses 


HE greatest amount of trouble in 

horses and mules is due to de- 
rangement of the digestive tract, 
mostly in some form of colic. On ac- 
count of the fact that a horse has a 
relatively small stomach and also 
that he cannot vomit or belch gas ex- 
cept under extreme circumstances, 
he is very susceptible to colic. 

Most cases of this kind can be pre- 
vented by proper management. A 
horse should be watered before he is 
fed, should have a little hay before 
his grain, should not be fed or water- 
ed when hot, shofild be fed three 
times daily if possible, should have a 
balanced feed consisting of one part 


| of nitrogenous to four parts non-ni- 


trogenous, should have a trough and 


| stall of his own, so one can see if he 


cleans up his feed at each meal. 
Good, sound feed only should be of- 
He should have his teeth 
and if sharp, should be 
floated, and should have.a change of 
| diet once in a while. If he eats»too 
| greedily, put some bricks in_ his 
trough to prevent his taking large 
mouthfuls of food. Salt is essential. 


Pure water is very important, com- 
fortable quarters should be provided, 
and thorough cleaning every day with 
curry comb and brush will pay. Here 
again it is easier to prevent trouble 
than it is to cure it. In the way of 
medicines, the animal must -have 
something to.relieve pain, stop genér- 
ation of gas, and open bowels. 


Things a Livestock Man Should Know 


ORMAL temperature and how to. 


take same with thermometer. 

2. Normal number of respirations 
(breathing movement) per minute. 

3.” Normal number of heart beats 
per minute. 

4. Normal attitude of animal stand- 
ing or. lying down. 

5. Normal condition of. skin, mu- 
cous membranes, bowel. actions, -ur- 
ine, circulation, etc. 

If he can interpret these accurately, 
he can easily discover abnormal con- 
ditions, and can intelligently con- 
verse, if necessary, over’ the tele- 
phone with a veterinarian, who can 
often give him advice which might be 
of benefit until the doctor can get 
there to see the animal. 

Every farmer or stock man should 
have some epsom salts, raw linseed 
oil, turpentine, sweet spirits of nitre, 
tincture of nux vomica, fluid extract 
of American hemp, tincture of iodine, 
some absorbent cotton, a few banda- 
ges, and a good antiseptic powder, 
kept in plainly labeled clean packa- 
ges free from dust for use in emer- 
gencies. 

If an animal dies and the cause of 
death seems to be in doubt, or if 
several die from apparently the same 
cause, cut off a piece of ear about one 
and a half inches. from the base, wrap 
carefully and mail to your state vet- 
erinarian, ¢ 

Our advice is always to secure the 
service of the best veterinarian you 
can get, and to take his advice when 
you get him. 





THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF HOG 
PRODUCTION 


et 


With Small Capital Southern Farm- 
ers Can Establish Successful Hog 
Plant 


ROBABLY no class of livestock is 

more profitable than hogs when 
properly handled, according to the 
extension livestock experts of Clem- 
son. College. 

The livestock experts have prepar- 
ed a table showing the investment 
needed for estabiishing a hog plant in 
that state and the profits. to be ex- 
pected from a small hog plant. This 
table may be had, together with oth- 
er hog bulletins, by writing to the ex- 
tension division of 
lege. 

For a man to begin in the correct 
way, with three good brood sows, an 
investment of about $225 is necessary 
for breeding animals, fencing, hog 
houses, and the establishment of per- 
manent pastures. 

The total cost of producing a crop 
of 48 pigs, which one should obtain in 
a year from three good sows, will be 
about $486. The cost per hundred- 
weight, estimating pigs at 200 pounds 
each, would be about $5, or five cents 
per pound. Under ideal conditions, 
however, it is entirely possible to 
produce hogs as low as three or three 
and one-half cents per pound. 

The average selling price for hogs 
on foot in South Carolina is at least 
eight or nine cents per pound, and of- 
ten it is much higher. Calculating the 
profit on the produce of three sows 
with a cost of five cents per pound 
and a selling price of eight cents, the 
profit per sow for a year would be 
$93.50, or a total for the three sows of 
$280.50. 

If the size of the litters is small for 
one of many possible reasons, the 
profits will be severely cut. For in- 
stance, if the. three sows producé 
only 30 pigs, the profit will be only 
$34 per sow, or $102 for the three: To 
return large profits, sows. must pro- 
duce large litters and pigs must have 
large quantities of good food. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
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t of 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroe-Jersey pigs and gilts of quality. 
Riverside Farm, Bracey, Va. 


Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 
Best: breeding. Reasonable prices. Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 








Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Young toms, 
$3.50. Mrs. N. B. Epperson, Kibier, Va. 


Pure-bred Mammeth Bronze Stock Tur- 
keys—Toms, $5; hens, $3, Mrs. Bernard 
White, Wilmington, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, service boars, 
and open gilts, from prize winners, Virginia 
State Fairs, 1913 and 1914. Write Your 

wants, S. W. McChesney, Beaver Dam, Va. 

Go. I. C's. 


oO. .% Cc. (ngs ra all ages. 

sey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Poland-China Pigs for Sale—$8 each or $15 
pair; pedigrees furnished. Blevins Bros., 
Toecane, N. C. ‘ 

Pure-bred Poland-China pigs, 10 to 12 
weeks old. Apply F. T. Meacham, Rt. 4, 
Iredell Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


YORKSHIRES 








Ram- 














Single Comb Rhode Island Reds and Gold- 
en Wyandottes. Mrs. Z. W. Harrill, Forest 
City, N. C. 


Bourbon Red ‘Turkeys—$5 pair. Single 
Comb White Plymouth Reck cockerels, $1 
each. 8S, O. Smith, Warsaw, N. C. 


Prize Hens—Barred Rocks, White Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpington roosters, 75c, Tur- 
keys. Success Poultry Farm, Jeffress, Va. 

Fine Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2.00. Also Bourbon Turkeys 
direct from originator. Uraha: Poultry Farm, 
Rich Square, N. C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 

















Registered Large Yorkshires—A very 
handsome boar two years old, bred sows and 
fall pigs. It will pay you to write to us. 
Cherokee Farm, Chatham, Va. 








MACHINERY | 


Brand new International nine-knife stale 
cutter complete, $26. A. Swain Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N. C. 


Saw Milis—Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Engines. Loach Company, 
Box 537, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dupont blasting machine, 8 post, capacity 
60 blast; Pughes extention stump auger; 250 
feet waterproof lead wire; $15 for all. Ad- 
Gress, H. Seager, Manteo, N. C. 


Water Ram-—To pump water most eco- 
momically, use Hydraulic Ram, Any small 
brook works it. Boklet, plain directions, 
free. Hydraulic Ram Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


For Sale Cheap—Two smal] Bull tractors; 
One large bull tractor; one Universal tractor 
with narrow rear end; two-two bottom 14, 
fmch mold board plows, All in good condi- 
tion. Write F. S. Tucker, Charlotte, N. C. 


r Sale—One number two “Hustler” saw 
with 20-foot carriage, Three head 
blocks. Way timbers complete. Will send 
circular describing same on application. This 
anill is brand new. Price $308.75, f.0.b. Win- 
ston-Salem, A, Swain & Bro,, Plymouth, N.C. 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Por Sale—Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus cat- 
tle, buls and cows and heifers. Prices low. 
D. W, Aderhotdt, Henry River, N. C. 


Holstein Calves Wanted. 
Homeland, Ga. 


Beacondale Herd—Pure-bred, registered, 
ae cattle. D. S. Jones, Newport, News, 
rginia, 


For Sale—Three registered Holstein bull 
calves, dropped in June, August and Septem- 
ber. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. 

For Sale—Two high-class Holstein bulls, 
one year old, also one younger, at farmers’ 
prices. A. K. Kri is, South Boston, Va. 

Registered Holstein Calves—Fine bred 
calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by 
U. 8. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 
ange, Va. 











M. G. White, 

















BEANS 


If you need soy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and. save money. Extra 
Glose price on. early sales. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C. ; 








For Sale—Very best cabbage plants, Lead- 
ing varieties $1 1,000. I. L. Progdon, CH: 
max, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per ee $5,000 
or more Tic. B. C, Lambeth, High Point, 
North Carolina. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plante—#i per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabage Piants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C. 


300 Frost-proof Early Jersey Wakefield 
Cabbage plants, 50 cents by parcel post pre- 
paid. Oakdale Plant Co., Marshville, N, C. 


Large Stalky Cabbage Plants—By express: 
1,200, for $1; 5,000 to 10,000 lots, 70c per 
1,000. Leading varieties. Plant Farm, 
Ulah, N. C. 























For Sale or EPxchange—One registered Jer- 
sey bull, four years old, price $75. Or would 
exchange for a bull of as high breeding. Also 
one Jersey heifer six months old, price $60, 
ft. o b. Flat: Rock. J. P. Jones, Box 135, 
Bast Flat Rock, N. C. 





] HELP WANTED | 








Wanted t Agents, In every 
township — promote sales of articles used 
fn every home. Reference required. Addi- 
son Mercantile Co., Room 60 Willoughby 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
Plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box Q-23.”" 


Agents Make Big Money—The best line of 
food flavors, perfumes, soaps, and toilet 
Preparations, etc., ever offered. Over 250 
Hght weight, popular priced, quick selling 
Mecessities—in big demand—well advertised 
“easy sellers—big repeaters—i00 per cent 
ase Complete outfits furnish free to work- 

t @ postal today, American Pro- 
p ani Co., 3453 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


Big strong men are wanted to read The 
Prisoner of Zenda that started in a recent is- 
sue of The Progressive Farmer. It’s a tale of 

adventure and love—of sacrifice, honor and 
duty well performed. Gather your children 
and the good wife around you and read this 

aloud. It’s clean, high-class and worth 
while and will make many a dreary night 
pass pleasantly and profitably. Good liter- 
ture is character-building. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted — Position for 1916, as farm man- 
ager, or will consider a clerkship. No alco- 
hol or tobacco. 22 years old. Address, A, 
D. McLean, Maxton, N. C., Route 3. 




















HORSES AND JACKS 


Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- 
Nes, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia, 








DOGS 


English Bloodhound Puppies. W. N. Cav- 
in, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Bargain—Female Pointer—high-bred, fast, 
eareful hunter, for only $20., Piney Grove 
Farm, Swan Quarter, N. C. 


RATS 


White Rats—Delightful pets, Buy the 
little folks some for Christmas. One dollar 
for four. T. M. Brown, Bower’s Springs, 
Mt. Airy, N. C. a 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS 


We have eight grade Red Poll, eight grade 
Angus, and three grade Shorthorn heifers 
for sale. These heifers will average a little 
more than five hundred pounds; are by reg- 
istered bulls and most of them are out of 

e cows. We will take six cents per 
pound for all or for all of any breed. Greens- 
boro-Roanoke Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS 


Single Comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
Pure-bred of selected strains. Splendid in. 
dividuals. Awarded ist and 2nd prizes Cen-~ 



































| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
@uaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


| LIVESTOCK _ | 


Registered Berkshire Pigs—Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


Choice Berkshire boars and bred gilts. N. 
EB. Hayes,.Duprees, Va. 


Registered Berkshires—Short nose, Stone 
Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


egistered Berkshire Pigs—Unrelated. <A. 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. C. 


Star Value and Masterpiece Breeding, 
Berkshire pigs. . Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga, 


For Sale—Registered Berkshire pigs. Bred 
right and fed right. H. S, Branch, Berzelia, 
Georgia. ‘ 


Berkshire—A few extra well bred pigs left. 
ait immuned. F. H. James, Jr. Round 
ra. 


A Bargain—Young Berkshire sows, far- 
rowed once, $25. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, 
North Carolina. 


Berkshire Pigs—Bred right and fed right. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed. Locheil 
Farm, Hillsboro, N. C. ‘ 


Superb Growthy Berkshires—In the very 
pink of condition. Thirty dollar size at 
fifteen; fifteen dollar size at ten; ten dollar 

at seven. W. D. Troutman, Troutman, 
North Carolina. 


Cheice Purebred Berkshire Boars—About 
ready for service. Splendid stock, but in- 
eligible to registration because uncertainty 
Gate farrowing. Bargain,. twenty dollars 
each. Write promptly. Pinedale Farms, 
Union, 8. C. 


We are offering twenty-four three months 
old high-grade female Berkshire pigs fo» 
sale at ten cents per pound, weights rang- 
ing from sixty to eighty pounds. H is 
au eppereunity to get Lseck come teat will 
make a lving on grass and clovers. Greens- 
Rave Moaneme Cattle Co., Spray, N. C. 















































tral Carolina orig $1 each. Sunrise Farm, 


badd 





MINORCAS 


Black Minorca Hens and Cockerels for 
Sale—Offsprings won blue ribbons at Kin- 
ston Fair. L, O. Moseley, Kinston, N. C. 


OEPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—Prize-winning, heavy 
layers. Order quick, Midnight Poultry 
Farms, Asheboro, N, C, ‘ 


REDS 


Choice Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. G. 
Beavers, Apex, N. C. ; 


For Sale—Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
cockerels; well bred. Sallie Davidson, States- 
ville, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Laying 
hens and pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
J. C. MeAdams, Elon College, N. C. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds. Awarded first prizes at Raleigh 
and Charlotte fairs. David Griggs, Wades- 
boro, N. C. 
































ROCKS 

Pure-bred Barred Rock Cockerels—$1.50 

each. Ione Hilliard, Thelma, N. C. 

Ringlet Rock cockerels, 8 months, Best 
strain, pure blood, Beauties at $1. A. T. 
Boyd, Ocala, Fla. 

WYANDOTTES 


Wyandottes for Sale—Pullets 
Mrs. J. M. Calton, 














Partridge 
and cockerels $1 each. 
Bostic, N. C. ’ 

White Wyandottes—Good 
cockerels at reasonable price. 
rick, Shelby, N. C. 


TURKEYS 


Bourbon Red turkeys for sale. 
Honaker, Draper, Va. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys—Easy to raise. For 
prices, write Mrs, Chas. Nicholson, Stage 
Junction, Va, 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Toms, , $5; 
hens, $3. Must be sold by January l. E. B. 
Isler, Dover, N. 

‘s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 


Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 





pullets and 
Frank Ham- 








Mrs. E. J. 

















To Introduce Our Frost Proof Wakefield 
Cabbage Plants, will make the price 70c 
per 1,000 for 10 days. Catawba Plant Farm, 
Claremont, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants to Local Unions and 
Truckers Our Specialty—We have a fine lot. 
Write for special prices. Union Plant Co., 
Marshville, N. C, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARME 


- Frost Proof Charleston Wakefield, J 
Wakefield and arly Flat Dutch Cab 
Plants @ $1 1,000; ibe im. 5,806 lots or ov. 
Also Klondike and Missionary strawbe 
plants @ $1.50 per 1,000. ~All 

shipped promptly in any quantity 
isfaction guaranteed, Special prices to U; 
ion members or elub orders, Elroy Bailey, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Thirty mii. mike 
lion strong, hardy field-grown plants 
ready. , Orders shipped same day receiv 
Free of disease and nu ut grass. ag =e 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Large Type 

ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Succession, D 
Head and Sure Head. Prices: 1,000 to 5,06) 
$1.25 per thousand; 5,00@ to 16,600, 900° : 
er tam on. 10,000, 7ée per 

Parce! pos gg? thseaneiniiilke sone 

Wholesale Plant C 











~“‘Poole’s —— eotton seed. 
Toole, Aiken, 8. — = 


For . Sale—A ial Gamay of seleet 
pure Cleveland bie. boll cotton seed, Lael 
Farm, Yorkville, 8. C. 


Wanted to Buy—Carlead or more pu 
Cc Planting cotton seed. Ru 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Earh 
fic, drouth resistant, +0 bolls to poun 
record three bales per acre, over 42 per ¢ 
lint. Special price on seed. E. S. Manies 
Carnesville, Ga. , B= 


Several Thousand Bushels Simpkins I 
and Prolific Cotton Seed—aAbsolutely sele 
ed, sound seed for sale... These seed are 
pecially’ adapted to boll weevil sections 
account of their early maturity. Price, 
per bushel. Special prices for larger buy, 
Aeree Bros., Albany, Ga. 


We have several car loads pure Ex 
cotton seed, direct from the originators. 
is the earliest maturing and meet ae Droll 
grown and shows a staple of 1 3-16. P 
in carload tots, $70 per ton; ton lots, $75; 
than ton lots $80 per ton, f.o.b. ship 
point, sacked. This cotton has “beaten : 
beH- weevil.’’ Russell-Walker Seed 
Memphis, Tenn, . 




















We have Hmited quantity of mew 
recleaned Lespedeza seed for sale. 
B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


PEAS * 
For Sale—Cowpeas, $1.25 per bushel, = 











W. Prince, Gurley, S. C. 
PECANS 








Fine ‘Frostproéf’ Cabbage Piants—75c 
thousand. Postpaid, $1 thousand. Satisfac- 
tory plants guaranteed. Tidewater Plant 
Co., Franklin, Va. ‘ 


Nice Large Cabbage Pliante—Charieston 
Wakefield and Succession, best early varie- 
ties. . One dollar thousand; 5,000 at 90c. R, 
F. Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. 


Charleston Wakefield and Succession Cab- 
bage plants, 1 to 3,000, $1 per 1,000; 4 to 
7,000, 90c per 1,000; 8,000 and over, 8c 
per 1,000. Donalds Plant Co., Donalds, 8. C. 


1,000,000- Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
ares. heading. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 

lle, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, thousand, $1. Spe- 
cial prices on large lots. Prepaid post, hun- 
dred, 20c. J. M., Huffman, Route 2, Box 30, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey and Char- 
leston Wakefield and all varieties—$1 per 
thousand. Express prepaid on 2,000 or more, 
Archdale Truck and Plant Farm, A. J. Luck, 
Proprietor, Rt. 3, High Point, N. C. 


Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid. 
100 for 15c, postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage Plants—From Long Island — 
Barly Jerseys and late varieties. Parcel 
post: 100, 25¢c; 200, 40c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. 
By express: $1, 1,000; 5, 600, $4. 50, Special 
price on large orders. Glendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


One Million Frostproof Early Jersey Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants—Best selected, ready 
now. Prices $1.25 per 1,000; 5, gee at $1 per 
1,600; 10,000 or more 1B per 1,000; f. o. b. 
‘Wilmington, x ca BCG Morris, East Wil- 
mington, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Grown under 
the Blue Ridge Foothills; are hardier. Sena@ 
60c for 200, $1 for 500, postpaid; 75ic for 500, 
$1.25 for 1,000, $4 for 4,000, $8.50 for 10,000, 
charges collect, Wakefield Plant Farm, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Cabbage Plants—Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Charleston Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield and 
Flat Dutch. By express, 500 75c; 1,000 $1.25; 
5,000 or more 90¢ per 1,000. By mail, 500 
$1; 1,000 $2. Will ship immediately. A trial 
is all I ask. E. Rabun, Tifton, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Sucession. 
All Seasons; one thousand to three thousand 
$1.25; four thousand to ten thousand $1; 
eleven thousand and over 75c. Oxford Or- 
phan Asylum, Dept. B, Oxford, N. C 


Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants—We have 58 acres of fine, 
frost-proof cabbage plants, and before plac- 
ing your order, write for our illustrated cat- 
alog, which gives a full description of all 
our plants, and tells how to grow them, 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Green- 
ville, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Prost 
ready for shipping now. We ship the same 
day order is received, 600 parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
5,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Open air grown and 
frost-proof, guaranteed. Varieties: Charles. 
ton Wakefield, Jersey Wakefield, Succession, 
Fiat Dutch, by express 560, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
5,000 to 120,000, $1 per 1,000. Parcel post 
prepaid, 35c per 100; 500, $1.25. Ready now. 
M. M. Bagwell, Rt. i, Piedmont, 8. C. 












































proof, millions 





Pecans—Budded. Best varieties, 
trees 6 cents. Write for catalog. 
Nurseries, Hartwell, Ga. 


Pecan Trees—When properly grown 
@ wealth of pleasure as well as of 
store for those who grow them. Do. 
want to know why? A card will bring @ 
information. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga, 


PEANUTS 


Seed Spanish Peanuts—95c bushel, 
Cc, E. McFarland, Lucien, Miss. 


Seed Peanuts—New crop, good qu 
eighty cents bushel here. Protect y 
from later high prices by buying # 
Christian & Dickson Co,, geeeiae 
Marion Co. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


For Sale—Strawberry plants $1.75 
or 25¢ 100 postpaid. B, M. Hinshaw, 
dleman, N. C. 


Strawberries of ‘‘Top Notch” quality bi 
top notch prices. Our Giant Four” 
the biggest and best strawberries from 
until snow flies. Free booklet. W: 
Plant Farm, Charlotte, North Carolina, 


SUDAN GRASS i 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Gra 
most profitable forage crop ever 
United States. Farmers make 

acre on hay, and $300—$700 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per 
high-class hay known. Wonderful 
resister. You never have to buy fe 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns 
loss into sure profit. Get the only 
tative book on Sudan—how to plant, 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of 
information for every farmer. Price 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Fe 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLA 


10 Scuppernong, James or Misch 
vines, postpaid, for $1. Southern 
Co., Trotyille, N. C, 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Strawberry, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Pure Georgia Ribbon Cane Syrup 
galion barrels, 40 cents per gallon. 
with order. A. N. Hester, Climax, Ga 


Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed C 
specially for the Gulf t states; 
bushel. Best strain Early Triumph sWe 
potato seed and plants for sale, Com 
potatoes improved by me for seven 
L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Early Jersey and Charleston W 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage* 
ready for immediate shipment. By 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and 
per thousand, 500 postpaid $1. 8! 
plants $2.50 per thousand, Sati 
guaranteed. Empire Plant Compan 
bany, Ga. 


Earliest Strawberry Plant in Cult 
postpaid anywhere, 1 dozen, 30c; 100, 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Frost-proof #@ 
South and Early Jersey Wakefield © 
plants, postpaid anywhere, 160, 35e; 

500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. , Express, 
5, 060, $5; 10,000, $9, Ww, Cc, Asbury, 
ton, Cc. 


Earliest Strawberry—Plant in tive 
postpaid anywhere, 1 dozen, 80c; 100) 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.60. Frost - 

South and Early Jersey Wakefield © 
plants, postpaid anywhere, 100, 25¢; 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35, amp 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $9. Ww. Cc our, 
colnton, N. C. 


Extra Early Jersey, Large (Her 
Wakefield, Succession and early Flat 
cabbage plants ready for shipment. 4 
per thousand, by express; lots , 
over, $1.00 per thousand; 500 
Strawberry plants $2. ne a 
you expect prompt shipme 
from the grower. Satisfaction 
The Jefferson Farms, Albany, © 


Hartwelk 
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Saturday, December 4, 1915] 


Save Money 
on Groceries 


Money saved is money made. Make 
money buying your groceries, feed and 
seed from us direct at wholesale prices. 
It’s simply buyer and seller getting to- 
gether that makes these low prices pos-' 
sible: 


BARGAIN BOX NO. 1 


Only $3.67—f.0.b. Richmond, Va., 
taining 


ONLY $3.67 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 
5 Whs. 


con- 


Perfection Flour 
Granulated Sugar 
Roasted Coffee 
Ibs. Lima Beans 
5 Ibs. Whole ay 
th. Can Corn S 
tb. Rumford’s Baking Powder 
Cans Corn 
Cans Tomatoes 
Box Oatmeal 
6 Bars Octagon Soap 
6 Bars Ivory Soap 


This Bargain Box is sold simply to in- 
troduce our goods and show the economy 
of buying at wholesale prices. Order to- 
day. 


FREE—Our complete price list which 
shows how to save money by buying all 
groceries, seed, and feed at wholesale. It 
means a saving of $120 per year for aver- 
age family. 


Richmond Grain & 
Provision Co. 
212 So. 10th St., Richmond, Va. 














efficient ever known. Nothing to to 
= — or pe gel out of ord 


wcarontesde 


‘AGENTS MAKE $25 


per week in theirspare time. Y: 
can do the same. Send for ont 
offer while your territory is open. 


SS gig co. 
449 Knight Bldg., CHICAGO 


Sewing Machine‘15”* 





‘ positive force feed 
and quick sdjasting tension; five 
‘drawers; golden. oak ; light 
—_ noiseless action; complete with all attach- 
Der fol oat Goteane. snl 20 Your susrantes, 
‘freecatalog of “The South's Mail Order House.’ 


‘THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








Farm Wagon Boxes 


24 inchdeep .. $10.00 

26 inchdeep .. $10.75 

28 inchdeep .. $11.25 
Made of best Material. 


FARM TRUCKS. 
3-Ton capacity, 3 inch 
wide tires, 36x42 inch 
wheels . ... « 0.00 
BLUFF CITY VEHICLE CO., 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 














uy, "$10,000.00 
A ja iertaie a toot QA WW 


This is the ches: 


Only $7.90 saw frame to which 
a ripping table can be added. 


+ saw made. 


Wertrier 8 Zosk Ce., BoxS Bellevilla Pa. 








Shafting, Pulleys, Pipe, 

Fittings, Valves, ete. 

te direct prices on 

South's largest 4 x mg peenee se enoites 
fom | ot det supply & machinery house. 


Smith-Ceurtn ey Co 823 E. CARY, 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Pastures for the Northern Half of the 
Cotton Belt, 


(Concluded from page 19, this issue) 


too from the application of small 
doses of acid phosphate. We usually 
have cultivated the surface of -the 
land a little on these thin spots, with 
the disk harrow, before making the 
application of the dressing. When we 
have done all this work and been to 
the expense necessary to the making 
of good pastures, we will of course 
use all the land for the growing of 
i grasses and clovers, keeping out all 
| manner of foreign plants. 

Ours is a wonderful grass-growing 
section, but the same conditions that 
make for a strong growth of grass, 
viz., sunshine, heavy rainfall, and long 
growing season, are conducive to the 
rabid growth in the pastures of rob- 
ber plants that must be dealt with on 





to keep our pastures clean at low 
cost. 

A hoe, in the hands of an active 
man, used at the right time—when 
the plants are young and tender— 
will do the work in one day that will 
require the use of an axe and two 
week’s work of the same man if neg- 
lected for two or three years. 

In reclaiming old bushy, rough land 
for pasture—the sort of land we 
have millions of acres of just along 
the north line of the Cotton Belt— 
we have found it good practice to 
fence the land and turn young cattle 
in before the cleaning is begun; for 
there are many tender plants in the 
thickets that the young animals will 
delight in destroying, and thus. will 
save that much of the hard work. 
Where large numbers of foreign 
plants spring up in the pasture on 
land on which machinery may be run, 
the mowing machine should be sent 
over the fields at frequent intervals; 
for this method of eradicating thick 
stands of bad plants represents the 
minimum of expense. Persistent 
work on the fields for two or three 
years will so thin out the bad plants 
that only a few hours work during 
the ye ‘| be required to keep the 
pasture. solutely clean and make 
of them business propositions, so far 
as feed production is concerned. 

Then it will be up to us to say what 
those pastures shall bring us yearly, 
and the sort of animal that is em- 
ployed to harvest the grass will de- 
termine very largely the income we 
receive from our fields. If we run on 
the pasture scrub steers that bring 
three cents per pound on the market, 
our pasture will bring us just about 
one-half per acre what our neighbor 
receives from his grass that he har- 
vests with six-cent steers. 

A. L. FRENCH. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage e Plants That | Will Please—Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 75c 1,000. 
Lettuce, $1.50 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, Route 
8, Hickory, N. C. - 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Eight mil- 
lion sweet potato vines, green and growing 
all winter. First vines on our record known 
to keep growing all winter. Order now, for 
the booking is heavy and the vines limited. 
Vines from vines improve just the same as 
budding and grafting trees. Only we make 
56 to 6 times as many vines, Twenty million 
potato and cabbage plants, best varieties. 
Largest plant farm in this part of the coun- 
try. Best bank and commercial references 
furnished. Useful information on growing, 
banking and selling potatoes, free. Order 
now. They are ready as early as you want 
them, No waiting until late to get them, 
J. S&S & G. W. Clark Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 


[MISCELLANEOUS __ | 
Fence Posts— Locust and chestnut, all 
sizes. J. E. Praison, Rockliff, N. C. 

~ ollie Pups—Will Exchange for pure Du- 


roc, peas or goats, Oakdale Farm, Creed- 
moor, N. C. 




















Sweet Potato Book—Write for descriptive 
pamphlet and endorsements. Crow & Brog- 
don, Seville, Ga. 


For Sale—Cedar Posts, fifteen cents each. 
Fence your farm, R. Brown, 1000 Coi- 
lege St., Oxford, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand. 
exchange for poultry, oe peas, etc, 
lin Farm, Salisbury, N. 


For Sale—Gasoline Sacinee Water cooled; 
built with a cross-head. 2 H.P., $29.80, 
H.P., $43.50; 4 H.P. $60. Write for catalog. 
Motine Engine Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment, 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $i per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga, 
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the “stitch in time” principle if we are’ 


The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you ir bya Vi ible a ee, 
writer—the Famous Mo —s io. 5 OLIV. 


Am 
ropa het now ie going to Eu- Model No. § 
it now, I can make you a wonderjul price induce- 
ment y's SEND TODAS. ‘or free Catalog 
gE SURE, this Greatest of Typewri iter Offers. 
ror hutorseaion absolutely won 
General Manager, 

TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING gags 

1510-88K Wabash Ave., Chicago (343, 


FARM wie. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 


We bought 500 complete Farm Wagons 
of the Fish Bros. Co., who made wagons 
for 75 years, and we ‘offer them to you 
wore they last, as follows: 


4x8 two-horse 
#18) vee 
x9 ae 








$45.00 
CHO MNE 
pobesnns -----$51,00 
pas sizes. These are complete. Order now. 
HANNIBAL WAGON COMPANY, 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.BALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 




















All sizes and Prices 


Mohland & Co. 
Burlington, Ia. 


ERE 
Dixie Pea Huller 


Turn covypeas into money, 
Hulls and cleans without 
cracking the peas. Only Pea 
Huller with roller bearin 
Easiest to turn.Nles given en- 
a satisfaction for ~ 

ousands in us 
rite for booklet on hand 
or power huller. 


SANDERS M’F’G. CO., 
Box B Atlanta, Ga. 





MAKES 
BES 


D-MEAL- FLOUR 


(25) 1141 


Who Will We Credit? —Some one at- 
tached a dollar bill to subscription blank, 
giving us names of Thos. D, Huntley, George 
Bennett and J..B. Tomlinson to send sam- 
ple copies to, but failed to sign their own 
name or address, 


Two Registered Hereford bulls, 
months old, one three months old. 
shire pigs. Hamilton Carhartt Plantation, 
Rock Hill, S. C. Hamilton Carhartt Manu- 
facturer is also the largest Overall Manufac- 
turer in the world. 





one 15 
15 Berk- 


Complete Axe Handle Plant—Consistin 
of Ott Lathe, band saw, slitting saw, pet: 
ishing machine, and all accessories for mak- 
ing axe, hammer, hatchet, sledge and mat- 
tock handles. Edmund F. Craig, Rt. 3, 
Seaford, Delaware. 


For Sale—Heavy, closely woven, selected, 
second hand bags for 2% bushels peas, vel- 
vet beans, &c. 500 at 8%c; 100 at 9c; small 
lots, 9%e each. Twitte for sewing and 
needle sent with each shipment. Russell- 
Walker Seed Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a fe Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N, 


SYRUP 


Farmer Hamlett’s Syrup—New crop. Real 
old fashion open kettle sugar cane syrup. 
Pure. Contains all sugars. Sold on approval, 
Now’s the time to buy your year’s supply. 
Information free. Sample 4c. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, 
Orleans, 

















New 





Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup. 
New crop. Finest on the market. Extra 
thick, Contains all sugars. Pure—no chem- 
icals or mixtures added. Real old-fashioned 
syrup right from the plantation to your ta- 
ble. Prompt shipments. Large sample 4c, 
Write for special proposition. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New’ Or- 
leans, La. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


Florida Farms—For illustrated Booklet 
and catalog, write Board of Trade, Box 502, 
Quincy, Florida. 


For Exchange—Nice home in Bartow, 
Florida, for south Georgia farm land. J. 
Holmes, Clio, Ala. 


Write for circular of Eastern North Caro- 
lina Farms for sale.. Any size. Joe A, Park- 
er, Goldsboro, N. C.- 


For Sale—Grain, grass and tobacco farms. 
Write for bargain catalog. Virginian’ Real- 
ty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 


40 acres good farm 1% miles of Fayette- 
ville. Nearly all cleared, near school and 
churches, , Write Box 40, Rt, 2, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


For Sale or Lease—aAll or a half interest 
in 679 acres choice land, five miles from 
Greensboro. Liberal terms, Investigate, Ad- 
dress Box 72, Greensboro, Ala. 








A. 








. 














For Rent—Three to four horse farm; 4 
miles Spartanburg, 8S. C. Suitable for cattle 
and cotton, Lease five years, or sell cheap. 
J. H. G., Box 605, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Northern Buyers want Southern Farms— 
Direct dealing with owners; no commission. 
What have you to sell? Write Southern 
Homeseekers’ Bureau, Box 1454, Atlanta, Ga. 


Good Sand Hill Land for Sale—Extra good 
for bright tobacco, cotton, corn, forage and 
vegetables; splendid for peaches, grapes and 
dewberries. Good roads. White settlement. 
Write, C. U. Hinshaw, Vass, N. C. 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we Can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm, Write today for full 
particulars, and catalogue of other farms. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 

















frrcondition; safe, economical driving, 
improved 
free on request. Address 
MODERN SPECIALTY CO., 9th St., Racine, Wis. 
CAREY M. JONES 
Livestock Auctioneer 


<i prices w neh 
All Breeds 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS YOU 
dollars and add immense 
service value toyourcar. Write at 
WRITE FOR DATES 
Sacramento Bivd., ceaeage, Til. 


more about your Ford Car than you 
once for “The Guide’’, Worth 
- Phone Garfield 4918. 


ever expected to know. Diagram of 
dollars, to you. Sent absolutely 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 








48 N. 











For Sale—Fine Virginia farm of 238 acres, 
3% miles from railroad station. , Especially 
suited to raising grain, grass, fruit, and 
stock. Price $5,500. Also have a number 
of other nice farms on hand, Write today 
for full particulars and catalog. Jeffreys, 
Hester & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 


For Sale—165 acres wooded 
watered; fine for farm or orchard, Ap- 
ples can be grown to perfection. In some 
parts peaches equally as well. Adapted also 
to wheat and corn. Some good tobacco 
land. Six miles from Mount Airy on graded 
road. Close to church, store and school. 
Near Sparger orchards. Opportunity, B. 
W. Rogers, Mount Airy, N. C. 


Fine Farm for Sale—i76 acres, five miles 
west of Smithfield, in best section of John- 
ston County, N. C. Six-horse crop cleared. 
Good land, with clay subsoil. Nice home 
and good tenant dwellings, tobacco barns, 
pack houses, etc. Big lot timber on place. 
On excellent road and in splendid neighbor- 
hood. Price and terms right. Apply to 
Abell & Gray, Smithfield, N, Cc. 





land, well- 











Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry — 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Men-Women Wanted—$75 month, 
Government jobs open—free. Franklin 
stitute, Dep’t. E-214, Rochester, N. Y. 


Learn Auto Driving and Repairing—Earn 
while learning. Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. E. 806, Rochester, N. Y. 


Pure-bred Percherons—At grade horse 
prices, Mares, stallions, fillies, Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom, C, A. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Pure-bred Essex, Berkshire, Polands, Tam- 
worths, Durocs. Pigs, sows in farrow; service 
boars. Angora goats. Seed oats, wheat, rye. 
Jersey cattle.. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Wanted: Farmers—Men and women—is or 
over for Government jobs. $75 mo/nth. 
Steady work. Common education sufficiant. 
Write immediately for list positions now 
obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t E-215, 
Rochester, N. Y, 





List 
In- 




















For Sale—Six to seven thousand acres 
high grade farming lands, near Flomaton, 
Escambia County, Alabama. Both sides of 
Louisville & Nashville railroad. Well wa- 
tered and drained. Clay subsoil. No clear- 
ings. Magnificent farms adjoining, all mak- 
ing money. Good schools. and churches. 
Taken by us under mortgage. Will sell any 
size tracts. Part cash, balance on time, 
Aner Naval Stores Company, Pensacola, 
Florica 





gg ONT of the largest saw mill 
in the world, Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town, 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C, 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 


For Sale—4,145 Acres of Land—About 400 
acres under cultivation. Eleven-room dwell- 
ing; 12 tenant houses; barn, crib, smoke- 
house, commissary; gin and mill house, and 
all necessary outbuildings. 5 miles from 
Douglass, Georgia, County Seat of Coffee 
County, on a 30-foot graded and clayed 
road; railroad station on land. Will sell 
for $15 per acre. One-fourth cash, balance 
on easy terms at 6 per cent. For further 
particulars address, C. E. Baker, Douglas, 
Georgia. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


FARMER 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 

Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





MINGHAM, ALA. 


UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1878. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





get The 


One year, mths, 
term a ther i. paid 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50 cents; 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
i One old subseriber and one new subscriber, if 


ive Farmer one year for $1.50, 


yearly subscriptions, if sent together, ali for $2. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


three months, 25 cents. Long- 
wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, 


91.50. 


ent together, can 
*“A club of three 


We guarantee the reliability of our advertising. See terms of guar- 
antee in second issue ef each month, 








address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, 


Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always : 


N. C. 
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Tell Us About CoGperation, Neighborhood Improve- 
ment, and Labor-saving Devices 


best way The Progressive Farmer knows to celebrate it is by point- 


(Cs ser is a season of “Peace on earth, good will to men,” and the 


ing out some practical expression of good will, some illustrations of 
how to promote peace and happiness among our neighbors and our fellows. 


Consequently the December 25 issue of The Progressive Farmer will be 
a “Codperation and Neighborhood Improvement Special”—a combination 
of two plans previously made. Originally we planned to have a “Codp- 


eration Special” November 13 and then a “Neighborhood Improvement 


Special” December 18, but as we have been delayed in getting the latter 


issue properly advertised, we shall combime the two in a “Coéperation 
and Neighborhood Improvement Special” December 25. 


And ‘there is just one week to get your letter to us telling how your 
people are codperating or how your neighborhood is being improved. 
Letters must be mailed on or before December 11. 

Then on January 8 it is our plan to issue a “Labor-saving Devices Spe- 
cial”—a special issue devoted to descriptions and drawings of all sorts 


of farm helps, conveniences, and inventions. 
hood some farmer has worked out some labor-saving plan—s 
made plan that makes work easier or quicker. 


In nearly every neighbor- 
ome home- 
It may be some arrange- 


a ment or contrivance about the barn, the fences, the crib, the feeding 
x trough or feeding rack, the poultry yard, dairy, well, kitchen, woodyard, 
or some plan that helps in operating tools or machinery. No matter what 
it is, you ought to want other farmers to have the benefit of it. In most 
cases some sort of drawing will help make the idea clearer, and all letters 


and drawings should be in our hands by December 25. 


q For both these “Specials” we offer the usual prizes—$7.50 for the best 


letter from a farmer subscriber (or some member of a subscriber's fam- 


4 ily), $5 for the second best letter, $3 for the third best, and pay at our 


usual rates for all other articles we publish, including some special re- 
ward for drawings of especially useful contrivances. 
Notice dates and mail your letters promptly. 








. {“It Has Ended 
_ |All My Kitchen | 
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+ you put in one of our 


been making South 


‘ig 


99 if 


Worries 


You, too, can be 
freed from the 
slavery of kitchen 
drudgery—from the 
many disappointments 
and failures which make 
cooking seem sohard. All 
these go to the junk pi 
with the old stove 


ALLENS PRINCESS 
RANGES 


ern 


cannot warp, years. 








For more than 20 years now these famous ranges have 
farm homes happier and brighter by 


ending all the kitchen worries. It bakes quickly and thoroughly 
without even requiring the pans to be turned, beca 
struction radiates heat evenly throughout the oven. 


Triple asbestos-lined walls that retain heat, save fuel and 
prevent body of the range from burning out. 
sectional fire-box linin 
still worrying al wi 


use superior Princess con- 


The heavy 


Any woman who is 
the old style ranges should have one of ourlhandsome 
new catalogues which tell about the many time-, mone 
features of Allen’s Princess Ranges. It's free to every woman who 
paper. Write for your copy to-day, mentioning dealer's name. 


Allen Manufacturing Co. 


30S Tenth Avenue 


y-, and work-saving 


r 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 18, this issue) 


opposite a big man, and I was half 
| conscious of another to my right. It 
was too warm to stay, and with a 
simultaneous action I drove my spurs 
into my horse again and my sword 
} full in to the big: man’s breast. His 
| buliet whizzed past my ear—I could 
| almost swear it touched it. I wrench- 
}ed at the sword, but it would not 
|come, and I dropped it and galloped 
after Sapt, whom I now saw about 
| twenty yards ahead. I waved my 
|hand in farewell and dropped it a 
| second later with a yell, for a bullet 
| grazed my finger and I felt the blood. 
| Old Sapt turned round in the saddle. 
Someone fired again, but they had no 
rifles, and we were out of range. Sapt 
fell to laughing. ° 

“That’s one to me and two to you, 
with decent luck,” said he. “Little 
Josef will have company.” 

“Aye, they’ll be a parti carree,” said 
I. My blood was up, and I rejoiced 
to have killed them. 

“Well, a pleasant night’s work to 
the rest!” said he. “I wonder if they 
noticed you?” 

“The big fellow did; as I struck him 
I heard him cry, ‘The king!” 

“Good! good! Oh, we'll give Black 
Michael some work before we've 
done!” 

Pausing -an instant, we made a 
bandage for my wounded finger, 
which was bleeding freely and ached 
severely, the bone being much bruis- 
ed. Fhen we rode on, asking of our 
good horses all that was in them. The 
excitement of the fight and of our 
great resolve died away, and we rode 
|in gloomy silence. Day broke clear 
and cold. We found a farmer just up, 
and made him give us sustenance for 
ourselves and our horses. I, feigning 
tooth-ache, muffled my face closely. 
Then ahead again, till Strelsau lay be- 
fore us. It was eight o’clock or near- 
ing nine, and the gates were all open, 
as they always were save when the 





We rode in by the same way as we 
had-come out the evening before, all 
four of us—the men and the horses— 
wearied and jaded. The streets were 
even quieter than when we had gone; 
everyone was sleeping off last night’s 
revelry, and we met hardly a soul till 
we reached the little gate of the pal- 
ace. There Sapt’s old groom was 
waiting for us. 

“Ts all well, sir?” he asked. 

“All’s well,” said Sapt, and the man, 
coming to see, took my hand to kiss. 

“The king’s hurt!” he cried. 

“It’s nothing,” said I as I dismount- 
ed. “I caught my finger in the door.” 

“Remember—silence!” said Sapt. 
“Ah! but, my good Freyler, I do not 
need to tell you that!” 

The old fellow shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“All young men like to ride abroad 
now and again; why not the king?” 
said he; and Sapt’s laugh left his 
opinion of my motives undisturbed. 

“You should always trust a man,” 
observed Sapt, fitting the key in the 
lock—“just as far as you must.” 

We went in and reached the dress- 
ing room. Flinging open the door, 
we saw Fritz von Tarlenheim stretch- 
ed, fully dressed, on the sofa. He 
seemed to have been sleeping, but our 
entry woke him. He leaped to his 
feet, gave one glance at me, and with 
a joyful cry threw himself on his 
knees before me. 

“Thank God, sire! thank God; you’re 
safe!” he cried, stretching his hand 
up to catch hold of mine. 

(Continued next week) 





RURAL TEACHERS SHOULD GET 
THIS BULLETIN 


To assist teachers in Southern rural schools 
in making their courses of study fit more 
closely with the farm and -home interest of 
the children, the United States Department 
of Agriculture has just published Bulletin 
305, “Exercises with Plants and Animals for 
Southern Rural Schools.” This is in no sense 
a text-book but is designed merely to be a 
guide for the teacher. It provides work in 
studying and observing plants and animals 
for each of the first five grades, the subjects 
arranged by months in such a way that the 
subject matter may be studied at the time of 
the year when it is most interesting to the 
children. 





All teachers should send for it. 


duke’s caprice or intrigues shut them. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE F. 
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AT THE 

LEAST EXPENSE 
and you can’t beat it for quality. 
the sree ouke me 8... 
‘weave it into fonce—berit tor cortien 
Sno to 
stays that hold tight. 8 of | 
wires that will turn your stock, stro: 
durable, long-lasting, Rust Resisting 


Horse-High, en 


shipped from our rect to the 
at Money-Saving Prices, Every reader of t.: 
per should send for our FREE OaTaLog 
, Poultry an wn. It tells Low 
we make wire, Rid it’s better, why it lasts 
longer and why Kitselman Fence is the most 
economical fence te buy. Get this valuable 
book NOW. Write for it today. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 84 Muncle, indiana. 
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“One Dollar’s Wo 
of Fertility 


Adied 39 be: of corn, = bu. of oats 
one a 
‘andthe continued use of Rock Phos 
at a cost of $1.00 per acre per year has 
118 ber coms 88) bus. of soteral 
52 bu. of wheat per acre,” retis : 
“The Improved Soil Food Book”’, a 
fully illustrated book of 116 pages 
full ion of the method by 
remarkable result was secured, and we 
send it FREE to the first 100 farmers 
write us and mention this paper. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO, 
Ground Reck Department 


Otey Bldg. COLUMBIA, 





HUSTLER 





SA 


“HUSTLER” 

Machinery is Guaranteed 

Is aecurate, durable, light run- 

Se 
led. lar 29- ES 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MA 
Son tvs 


























PECAN T 


Budded Paper Shells. Best ¥ 
eties. Expert Propagati 
Healthy and Hardy § 


WRITE FOR PRICES. _ 
T. 8. PARKER, 








Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free” 
Cut-Flowers and Floral 
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Make this -your banner profit year! Farm a@// your land. . Pull out the stumps—plant 
on. virgin soil and reap the reward of increased land value and big crops that you won't get 
if you let the stumps stand! ‘ Bisse eee 

Get. my new free. book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 

Steel Triple Power meg Puller—the machine’ that so many thousands of farmers ‘are>-making big 
-money. with throughout the country. ; . 

Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every. $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and years to come. 


HERCULES — 


STeCeCi AAs LD * E> 
With a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 


and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. 
The Hercules pulls out the roots and ali—no grubbing or plowing 


ye Baty 


Mose: 


My 3-Year Guarantee 


into snags. 


e , Pulls An Acre of Stumps A Day 


x Let me send you my free book that shows what other proazes. 
sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull 
® 


a) 


é 


the biggest stumps in five minutes, clearing an acre of 


stumps a day. See the-actual photographic illustrations 


& 
% * of scenes from many states. d about Hercules, - 
/ he * : ; : 
%°% Construction : 
The Hercules is the one all-steel triple power | 
© stump puller made. . It will pull any. stump, 


reen tree-.or hedge without straining or 
wey, Sreaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger 
» 


S 


than any “‘semi-steel’? or cast iron puller 
made. 
sound like 


% 


Don’t be fooled on names that 


enuine steel. Get a 


® 
*%, Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 
« puller with double safety ratchets— 
has self-anchoring ‘and .stump-an- 
choring features and. is built low 


to the ground. 


Re 
re 


a 4 


Gers 


6 only portable*one-man: puller on the market. By pulling 
100 pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 

pounds on the stump. When stumps are out a 14-year old boy 
can move puller. No heavy lugging or dragging. 


{ 
: 
i 
‘4 

~ 


pi Bein _ 


B. A. FULLER, President 


t HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, Whether the Fault Is Yours or the 
Machine’s; I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you, 
There. are. no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting willbe j; 
replaced promptly, whether the machine breaks by accident or through ©; 
any flaw in workmanship or material. 


My New Low Prices Beat All 


. To the first buyer in each: locality I'am making a special price offer 

this. year that is bound to gain the attention and get hundreds and hun- 
‘dreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want-you to get-in on this bargain 
at. once. .The limited number of these: machines won’t last long at the price 
EF am making.’ Ifyou write me at once on the coupon 
below or on a postal Iwill reserve’one of these ma- 
chines: until: F-hear-from you- whethér or not you 
are going to buy. Understand, your request for ‘my 

is not an order. I simply want. to. get the book to 
you at once, so that youcan réad the remarkable facts ~ 
about. the .Hereules All-Steel Triple’ Power Stump 
Puller and how it does such splendid work, making 
big profits for owners everywhere.°. Also Portable One- 

er for the man who has no horses. 


Mail Coupon 


or a postal right. now before yon forget, or take 
down'‘the name .and address and write as ‘soon as 
you get a minute’s time. Address mé personally. 


as: aw ‘ 
] Gx. < 


880-24th Street, Centerville, lowa 


pe : sei IA 


TheHercules Poftable excels all other -hhand-machines, because: - 
itis so light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. LAS 
Write for (ga 


The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. 
particulars. 3 








